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IMPERIAL CONFEDERATION. 


F it be true, as reported, that at a recent conference 
] of British Tories, Imperial Confederation was adopted 

as an article of the Conservative faith, we may at no 
distant day witness important changes in the conditions 
of British politics, On this side of the water the pro- 
posed ‘‘ new departure” certainly commends itself as 
natural and logical. While most Americans of advanced 
views have favored Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for 
the sake of the principle of justice to Ireland which it 
embodied, it cannot be said that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
contained the American idea, or was American in its 
conceptions of constitutional requirement. A Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland is so nearly a reconstruction of the 
British Empire, that Americans have been disposed to 
wonder why some symmetrical scheme of rearrangement 
should not be brought forward on some more compre- 
hensive plan than that of simply measuring the extent 
of concession by the extent and intensity of the insub- 
ordination or discontent, Why, if Ireland’s legislation is 
to be remitted-to a local Legislature, should not that of 
England be committed to another, and that of Scotland 
to another? If the English people alone cannot elect a 
Parliament. which will govern Ireland wisely in her local 
matters, why. ‘should a merely English body be allowed 
to govern “Ireland ‘in Imperial matters ? 

Accordirig to the American idea, when the last Irish 
representative had withdrawn from the British Parlia- 
ment, the last epuse for England exercising any sway 
whatevet over Ireland in any matter, whether Imperial 
or local, would also have been withdrawn. If there is to 
be an Imperial Parliament at all, it should be a Federal 
Parliament, with some sort of distribution of the repre- 
sentation to England,. Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, T ni New Zealand, India, the Cape Colony, 
Jamaica, the Ba , Gibraltar, Canada, and the Eng- 
lish colony.in. ‘China: "Such a distribution could not, of 
rtionate to population, but it could be 
fe to political. power, or to population of the 
Caucasian, “xaces, with. a trace of representation for the 
Mohammedai- and other: black races not unlike that 
accorded “by our Federal Constitution originally to ‘all 
other persons” than‘citizens. It could also be proportion- 
ate to Tpperial taxation and expenditure for Imperial 
purposes, 

Such Fe indeed, is necessary to. give: the so- 
7 Government of Great Britain a power to 
peadencies she is bound to protect, for the cost 

np ris | efforts towards their protection. At 
present glade, i is bound to protect Canada, India and 
Australia, but: to. abstain, from taxing them. This is il- 




















logical and: “towards both parties, and sooner or 
later must bh akc. ‘down, England is full to-day of Local |. 
Governmen ‘Boards. which perform much of the work of 


3 and County Boards of Supervisors 
combined. But- Farliament is subjected to the constant 
u thorizing, patching and overseeing it all. 


Legisla' nperia Parliament for strictly Imperial 
affairs wo ld xemain, | to Which Ireland and all- thé out- 
lying B a ome éould with dignity and profit 
sexd dele _Fepresent colonial interests on terms 
of equali soe the:English, _ 

The nies “among ‘themselves—particularly Jamaica 


and Canada=have been: 1 agitating for this system of Im- 
perial Federation for Years. Australia desires. it, and 






England be chiefly’ benefited by it, as it would 
create a ;‘on which ‘the taxation incident to legisla- 
tion for the} Empire could be distributed equitably 
over the wh mpire, At present England stands in 


the somewhat hypocritical:position of pretending with 
her 32,000,000 people to govern an Empire of 260,000,000 
of foreign subjects. without taxing them for her home 
cost of government, except as she can make places for 
her official class or find. ‘sale for her goods among them, 
neither of “motives, a “to the true spirit of 
modern freedom, is ; a sufficient or justifiable motive to 
the oe oné race for intermeddling in. the 
affairs of other. 

it wonld 5 












| to enter a protést 


rs were. remitted to a local English’ 








“interview.” It has its place in 


journaliags. 
/ man of prominence is willing to speak for publication, | 
and where whatever he may say can be submitted to him | society. 


in proof for his indorsement, the- interview is evidently 


| harmless, indeed useful. It often happens, of course, in 
the haste of daily journalism, that the interview as written 


out or put i in type cannot be submitted to the speaker 
for revision. All that can be done then is to employ the 
most accurate “interviewer” for the service desired. 
But far worse than inaccuracy is. the practice of sur- 
prising the confidence of men or women, and pub- 
lishing conversations intended to be private. This is 
worse even than the manufacture of bogus interviews, an 
indastry which unhappily seems encouraged by some 
journals. To betray the confidence of even a political 
opponent is an act of meanness of ‘which even a burglar 
or sneak-thief would be incapable, if there is any honor 
at all among thieves. As Mr. Lowell well says, ‘‘ On 
such terms society would become impossible.” No 
reputable journal, no editor who claims the possession 
of a conscience, can afford to encourage such breaches 
of confidence as are involved in the publication of a con- 
versation intended to be private. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


2 ees most important questions now before the Ameri- 

can people relate to the government of our great 
cities. It has not been usual in recent years for the ob- 
server of public affairs to turn to the South for samples 
of pure and vigorous municipal or other government. 
But at the present time the two cities of Nashville and 
Memphis exhibit examples of municipal government 
which are worthy of attention throughout the nation.- A 
few years ago both cities were suffering from the*worst 
forms of misrule and public corruption. In sheer self- 
defense the best citizens ‘organized for the purpose of 
sweeping away such abuses. Both, cities abolished the 
ward system. The influence of the ‘‘:ward-boss”’ was 
known to be evil, and to overthrow it the system which 
made his existence possible was wiped out. Nashville 
secured a charter intrusting its affairs to a Council of 
Ten (suggestive of the autocratic body which once was 
supreme in Venice), This Council in turn intrusted the 
business of the city to three citizens, called the Board 
of Public Works, each of whom received the respectable 
salary of four thousand dollars. The Council was com- 
posed of well-known citizens. First-rate business men 
were secured for the Board of Public Works. ‘They de- 
voted all their time to the specific duties of managing the 
business of the city on commercial, and not on political, 
principles. For three years this government has been in 
existence. Its results appear in the reduction of taxes, 
the streets converted from mud holes into paved ways, 
the Fire Department improved in equipment, and the 
credit of the city strengthened—results that prove the 
excellence of the methods adopted in the service of mu- 
nicipal reform. 

The City of Memphis exhibits a similar improvement. 
Political or partisan considerations have been eliminated 
from the nomination and election of municipal officers. 
The principles of Civil Service Reform have prevailed. 
Officers. of the Fire and Police Departments have 
not been removed except for cause. The credit of 
the city has greatly improved. From. being one of the 
filthiest of towns, a sort of American Naples, Memphis 
has become. one of the healthiest and cleanest.. These 
commendable changes have been effected by the best 
citizens putting forward representative men for office. 

The time is not, we trust, remote when in our great 
cities, containing populations larger and more difficult to 
control:than the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, the 
best citizens may.control municipal affairs. This most 
desirable result can be secured: by an aroused public 
sentiment and. by. the union of the citizens in a general 
movement. for municipal reform; . Public lethargy and 
dissipation -of-interests are weakness. Municipal pa- 
triotism is at present a need’ more. urgent than national 
patriotism. Two cities of the South have set an exam- 
ple in every way worthy of being followed in the North, 
the East; and the West. 


USES ‘OF WEALTH. 


ie is told that a famous French orator, preaching before 

Louis XIV., declared that all men were-mortal. The 
King’s brow grew dark, and the preacher, recovering 
himself, made haste to add: ‘“‘ That is to say, most men 
are mortal,” .The story is probably an invention, but it 
is none the less true in spirit, like most epigrammatic 


| stories. The point is, of course, that the great and the 


fortmnate live in an atmosphere avd under conditions 
which make it possible for them to forget their littleness 


and their feeble hold on life, They, have, as t seems to ation 


nelhh ths Geos: root: sie 
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eres n,” says Marcus Aurelius, tik the eyes, like 
hands, liké the rows of the upper and lower teeth.” 
ie What is any gift of nature or of fortune without 

wollely, whldh saath the gitt avallata to tha individual 
It is society that makes genius and noble birth, and power 
and wealth, things worth the having, and the individual is 
_but a sign that stands for the thing signified. As a mem- 
ber of society he has a right to his place, but he must 
-temember his duty, There are some who do remember ; 
there are more who forget. 

The more we think of it, the deeper is the meaning of 
the word-duty. A miser lives @ long life, growing rich by. 
the toil of the community, even moré than by his own 
penuriousness. He sees his only son growing up in ig- 
norance, because to have him instructed requires an out- 
lay of ready money. He leaves-his sister, an old woman, 
to the charity of the far-away town in which he. was 
born ; and he dies at last, leaving his wealth to educate 
other people’s sons, to found a library, or a picture- 
gallery, or a museym, or an observatory. What d 
save a man like this from comtempt, if not execration ? 
Equity and the right human instincts turn from him 
and those like him. 

Is the other type at all more worthy of respect ? The 
rich man who keeps his millions for the few immediately 
around him, his children, or his nephews, or his agents, 
or his clerks, and throws a sop to the public opinion in 
the shape of a thousand dollars once a year, or every two 
years, to some charity, may silence his own moribund 
conscience, but he cannot bribe the righteous judgment 
of mankind. ‘‘To whomsoever much is given, of him 
also much will be required,” here and hereafter. 








‘*PRISONERS OF POVERTY.” 


ITH timely and most creditable enterprise the New 
York Tribune has undertaken an investigation into 
the lives of the workingwomen of New York. For this 
purpose the 7ribune has been fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Mrs. Helen Campbell, who is not only a 
successful novelist antl a writer of remarkable power 
and earnestness, but also for many years a close observer 
of the sorrows and trials of the unfortunate, No one 
could be better fitted for the task of examining sympa- 
thetically and yet wisely the condition of workingwomen. 
Of these, exclusive of domestic servants, Mrs. Campbell 
says, in her first article, there are 200,000 in New. York. 
With epigrammatic force and stinging satire she writes : 
‘** The. city which affords the largest percentage of habit- 
ual drunkards as well as the largest number of liqnor- 
saloons to the mile, is naturally that in which most 
women are forced tu seek such means of subsistence as 
may be had.” Mrs, Campbell points out that all the un- 
trained and more helpless women fall back. upon sewing. 
Here they meet four difficulties. Theis own incompe- 
tency may keep them from obtaining first-class work. 
Middlemen or ‘‘sweaters ” lower the price to a starvation 
point. Contract work done in prisons or reformatories 
brings about the same result. Country women having 
homes of their own take work at any price which may be 
offered, frequently: simply for the purpose of earning 
**pin money” for personal gratification. There are 
over- ninety-two trades in which women are employed, 
and in these ‘clothing in all its multiplied forms 
takes. the first place, and the workers on what is known 
as ‘white wear’ form the large majority of the always 
increasing army.” First - class shirtmakers fortunate 
enough to haye direct relation with the best of the large 
factories can earn from $7 to $12 a week. “In East Side 
factories, many women working under the worst sanitary 
conditions earn from $5 to $8 weekly during the busy 
season, the working week consisting at the least of sixty 
hours. But Mrs. Campbell says that ‘‘ the greater number 
of manufacturers on both East and West Sides of the city 
turn over the work to middlemen, or send it to the coun- 
try,” and the shirtmakers, we are told, ‘‘fare far better 
than the majority of the workers on any other form of 
clothing.” 

This general outline of the difficulties in the way of 
shirtmakers applies to those working at other trades. 
Details of ‘‘ profits wrung from the helplessvess and 
bitter néed ” of workingwomen, of wretched sanitary con- 
ditions, of the ceaseless pressure of the necessity for toil, 
and of overwhelming, unrequited tasks; will be given as 
Mrs. Campbell goes on to the “‘story of the units that 
make up this army”—an army aptly called by her, 
‘* prisoners of poverty.” 

We need not emphasize the importance of such an in- 
vestigation. ‘‘ Till the methods of the day are analyzed, 
till one has defined justice, asked what claim it niakes 
upon the personal life of man and womaa, and mastered 





questions that HE even the most conservative: can 

















every detail that can render definition nore. possible, the — 
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qational interests, In England, women have served upon the 
gchocl Boards of London and other cities, and their value has been 
acknowledged, Women have been appointed upon the Boards of 
Poston and In the former city, Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
ody and the late Miss Lucretia Crocker earned a reputation as 









| of the Board. The proposition that women should have a voice in 





borne the test of actual experience. 

The New York movement took form recently in the presentation 
of a request to the Board of Education to sign a petition to the 
Mayor for the appointment of two women. The terms of seven 
Commissioners-expire this Autumn, and it is asked that only two of 

the vacancies be filled with women—a sufficiently modest request, 
| The members of the Board appear to have hesitated, although one 
or two signed the petition, and Superintendent Jasper, whose prac- 
tical experience gives his opinion exceptional weight, expressed 
himself as believing that ‘‘the influence of women would be valu- 
able where there are so many women to deal with as there are in 
the school system of the city.” Subsequently a committee of the 
Primary Teachers’ Association conferred with the Teachers’ Mu- 
{ual Association in reference to the matter, and the almost unani- 
mous opinion was in favor of urging the Press and influential in- 
dividuals to request the appointment of women. There were, to 
be sure, one or two dissenting voices. One teacher argued that 
women were not conversant with business affairs, and that 
“women were always harder upon women than men would pe.” 
The first point has been abundantly disproved by the numerous 
cases in which women have shown their ability to understand and 
even to direct business interests. The second argument has a 
humorous sidé which the speaker probably failed to appreciate. 
But the opposition was insignificant. It was held that in any city 
where half or more of the teachers favor the change, women should 
be appointed upon the School Boards. It was aptly said, ‘‘ Women 
will keep “politics out. Practical, educated business women will 
have nothing to do with politics.” The two women most promi- 
nently mentioned for the New York Board are Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi and Miss Grace H. Dodge. Both of these women have inter- 
ested themselves in educational matters. One is a skilled physi- 
cian, with special knowledge of troubles to which women and 
children are peculiarly liable, and the other has had experience 
in philanthropic work relating largely to institutions for children. 
We are not arguing, however, for individuals, but in support of 
the principle that mothers should be represented in the charge of 
their children at school, and that women should have a share in 
the supervision of women’s work. It is a matter of simple justice 
aswell as of equity that it should be so. Moreover, the change 
would benefit tax-payers, for such women as would be selected for 
School Boards would not lend themselves to any political chi- 


canery, or to any corrupt scheme. We can only attribute New | 


York’s backwardness to the sheer vis inertie of an unreasoning 

conservatism. Mayor Grace has shown himself in many respects 

a progressive magistrate. He has an opportunity now to close 

his term with an act which will be an honor to himself, and an ad- 
_Nantage to, the educational interests of the city. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


yas the Russian official. Press persists in declaring that the 

Czar does not propose, as yet, to resort to armed interven- 
tion in Bulgaria, all tho facts in the case go to show that the occu- 
pation of the Principality will not be much longer postponed. Two 
Russian cruisers have been dispatched to the Bulgarian port of 
Varna under the pretense of protecting Russian subjects from ili- 
treatment, and many of the wealthy inhabitants have already left 
the town in “anticipation of its bombardment, which has been 
threatsned if any attempt is made to prevent the landing of Rus- 
sian sailors, One dispatch says distinctly that it is proposed to 
. occupy Varna if certain Russians, who were arrested for participa- 
tion in a recent political disturbance, are not at once released. 
Meanwhile the Bulgarian Government adheres to its anti-Russian 
policy, but has postponed for a few days the opening of the Great 
Sobranjé, owing to the non-arrival of some of the country members 
at the capital, Preparations are in progress for the election of a 
Regent in place of M. Karaveloff, and the election of a Prince, not- 
Withstanding Russian protests, will speedily follow. So far there 
is ho apparent disposition on the part of the Powers to nominate a 
candidate for the throne, and how far they would acquiesce in any 
selection made by the Sobranjé is purely matter of conjecture. 
A demand of General Kaulbars that the Regency should raise 
the state of siege of Sofia has been emphatically refused. 
Ominous reports of military preparations in Turkey as well as 
Russia continue to be received ; thus, the Commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish Army in Macedonia has been instructed to continue 
the concentration of troops, notwithstanding the bad weather, and 
to provide for their cantonment in wooden sheds ; while war ma- 
terial is being sent in large quantities to Adrianople, where within 
the last fortnight several field batteries have arrived, and sixteen 
battalions. of infantry are shortly expected. The gravity of the 
situation is certainly increasing every day, and it is difficult to see 
how a collision, with wide-reaching consequences, can be much 
longer averted. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech at the Tory conference held | 


at Bradford on Tnesday of last week was not of a character to 

shed glory upon his alleged statesmanship. He talks about carry- 

ing out Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy “as closely as the 
changed conditi-1 of European affairs will allow,” when the fact 

is that that condition vitually excludes England, and if Russia re- 

ives a check in the Balkan Peninsula it will be from Germany 

ind Austria, rather than throngh any efforts of Lord Churchill 

| ind his party. He contemplates the Irish situation with remark- 
tble complacency, and concludes, without any doubt or hesitation, 
that the Home Rule Question is settled for at least two generations, 
ue makes a vague promise, indeed, that the Government will 
“deal with local government in Ireland,” but adds that it will 
take its time about even that; He then appeals for closure, or 
“the previous question,” in the House of Commons. With a bare 
Majority there, the young Tory leader is undoubtedly asking too 
‘Much of his party ; while, on the other hand, his-bid to his oppo- 
ra iy rach fasion i at How long 










educators which has scarcely been surpassed by any other member. 
the training of their children does not rest upon theory. It has 


en the: pact of Fiasgos, Diels and Turkey; wih''s view of com: 
pelling England to abandon Egypt. — 








St Cuanes Diixe, instead of resigning himself to the decision 
of the court in his case, will make another effort to establish his 
innocence. He claims to haye discovered new and important evi- 
dence in his favor, and expects to find more, He-hopes to be able 
to return to public life and to rehabilitate himself in the public 
' esteem. He may do so, but if he does, the result will be due to 
popular forbearance rather than to the force of any “evidence” 
he may adduce in his behalf. 


- Cognne tt, University has done a thing as courageous as it is 
wise in voting to discontinue the practice of conferring degrees, 
If such degrees had been given in the past only upon the ground of 
merit, the public would have made no complaint; but they have 
been so often bestowed either as a reward for money received or 
expected, or in the hope of winning social influence, that the cus- 
tom is held to be a farce, or something worse. The way to kill 


nell has done it, and we trust that other universities and colleges 
will not be slow in following her example. 





Tue plans for the great Catholic University which is to be 
located at Washington are rapidly maturing ; and work upon the 
buildings will be commenced next Spring. In addition to Miss 
Caldwell’s original contribution of $300,000, subscriptions to the 
amount of $500,000 have been received. A commission of three 
bishops sailed on Saturday last for Europe, for the purpose of ask- 
ing the blessing of the Pope upon the proposed enterprise. ‘They 
will also make a tour of the leading universities and confer with 
the leaders of Catholic thought as to the selection of a Faculty for 
the new university. This institution will, no doubt fill a large 
place in the future educational work of the Catholic Church in this 
country, and its development and progress will be watched with 
more than ordinary interest. 


Tue officers of the Young Women’s Christian Association of 
New York have recently moved into the comfortable and handsome 
new building on Fifteenth Street, although the rooms are not yet 
ready for general occupancy. A building like this has been long 
needed in New York, and it is pleasant to know that every dollar 
of the cost, $125,000, has been subscribed. Oné peculiar advan- 
tage is the generous space given the classes. Free instruction 
forms an important part of the Association’s work, but lack of 
facilities has hitherto interfered with this excellent purpose, In 
the new building two floors and a part of a third are occupied with 
class-rooms. These, and the other improvements in the building, 
which has the ample proportions of 75 by 103, and is six stories 
| high, will greatly enlarge the usefulness of the Association. 





Tue members of the New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 


place in the ceremonies connected with the unvailing of the Liberty 
Statue, and’ were denied. They then applied for a position in the 
naval parade, and were coolly advised to take passage in the boat 





| by the male managers of the pageant, the plucky women hired a 
| boat for themselvés, and without asking anybody's leave took up 

one of the most favorable positions for viewing the ceremonies on 
| the island. Subsequently they held a meeting, and, after denounc- 
ing the ceremonies as a farce, passed resolutions declaring ‘that 
in erecting a statue of Liberty, embodied as a woman, ina land 
| where no woman has political liberty, men have shown a delightful 
inconsistency which excites the wonder and admiration of the op- 
posite sex,” and other sentiments of a like sort. The unchivalric 
males who refused the women their small request will find it diffi- 
cult to gainsay the truth of the proposition embodied in these 
resolutions, 





WE are now using in the Press-rooms of this establishment a 
new $10,000 Web Perfecting Press, which is,a notable advance on 
all presses heretofore in use. This press is designed especially for 
illustrated book and newspaper printing. The paper is fed to the 
machine in roll form, and cut into sheets of different sizes, and 
printed on both sides by one operation of the machine. In this ma- 
chine are embodied many new features to accomplish these results. 
The inking of the forms and registering of the plates, the means of 
removing the off-set from the impression cylinder, are most remark- 
able in the present state of the art, and are not found in any other 
| machine. The small amount of floor space required to accomplish 
these results is another important feature, The speed of this press 
is from two to five thousand copies per hour, -It.is constructed to 
| @ flat delivery, and is adapted for the attachment of a folding ma- 
chine where desired. The best commendation we can give this ma- 
chine is the fact that our best press, standing by its side, prints 
one thousand copies of Frank LEs.ie’s InLusTRaATED NEWSPAPER 
on one side, with three attendants, while the new machine prints 
two thousand perfect copies with two attendants, doing the work 
| equally as well, if not better. This press was built by the IL. P. 
| Morris Co. of Philadelphia, the well-known builders of Rotary 
Presses, under the patents of Mr. Jos. L. Firm, Superintendent of 
the Press-room of this establishment. 





Tue proceedings against the Andover professors who are 
charged with no longer “approving themselves men of sound and 
orthodox principles in divinity, agreeable to the creed to which they 
have promised religiously to conform,” were formally commenced 
by the Board £ Visitors last week. Eminent counsel appeared for 
the complainafits and the accused professors, and there was a good 
deal of sharp contention as to whether the Visitors had original or 
appellate jurisdiction. The point insisted upon by the complain- 
ants was that the founders of the Theological Seminary had a 
right to impose what conditions they saw fit ; that having required 
|. that a certain creed should be taught therein, all persons who 
accept the position of teachers must eomply with the conditions 
attached ; and that the Board of Visitors being charged with the 
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such a mangy dog is to cut off his tail close behind the ears. Cor- | 





tion have “the courage of their convictions.” They applied for a | 


of one of the French societies. Thereupon, in order to emphasize | 
their indignation at the treatment to which they were subjected | 





Western District of Pennsylvania, and of M. E. Benton (Democrat), 
District Attorney for the Western District of Missouri, for partici- 
pation in politics by making pertisan addresses. This action is in 
every way commendabie, but the public would regard it with greater 
satisfaction if the idee os he sone eee 

in 


Ne 










some cases all the power of important offices has been 
employed in furtherance of partisan ends ; but none of these viola- 
tions of law have provoked the disapproval of the President, al- 
though many of them have been urged upon his attention, ‘The 
Philadelphia Record, a Democratic paper, chatges that the Adminis- 
tration has been wholly blind as to the partisan activity of Federal 
office-holders in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and in Cali- 
fornia, according to the New York Times, where “ the law relating 
to the assessment of Federal employés has been flagrantly vio- 
lated,” nothing whatever has been done towards the punishment of 
the offenders. It is well for the President to enforce the law against 
offenders even in a single case, but he must not suppose that he 
will receive much credit for sincerity of purpose if he contents 
himself with merely occasional spurts of devotion to the princi- 
ples of Civil Service Reform. 


Tue decision of the United States Supreme Court reversing 
that of the Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of that State 
against the Wabash, St. Louis -and Pavific Railway, shows very 
clearly the necessity of Congressional legislation regulating inter- 
State commerce. The action against the company was for unjust 
discrimination in charging twenty-five cents a hundred on grain 
from Gilman, Ill., to New York, while at the same time it charged 
only fifteen cents from Peoria to New York, a greater distance by 
some eighty-six miles. Clearly, in the absence of national laws 
regulating such freight charges, the Suprenie Court ‘of the State 
of Illinois could not in equity do otherwise than rule against the 
action of the company ; and the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in reversing this ruling, though no doubt con- 
stitutional, can only be justified on the assumption that Congress 
will at once adopt measures regulating cc ce between the dif- 
ferent States, as it is doubtless its function and dnty to do. The 
principles involved are so. intricate, that the majority opinion in 
the court of last resort was not concurred in by the Chief-justice 
and twoof the Associate Judges. The principal point in the argu- 
ment is, that when each one of the States, or half a dozen States, 
shall attempt to establish each its own rates of transportation, the 
influence of such action upon the freedom of commerce among the 
States would be injurious ; and that this species of regulation, if 
established at all, must be done by the National Legislature under 
the Commerce clause of the Constitution. Since this ruling de- 
prives the several States of all power in tho matter, there is now 
no law to prevent the most glaring injustice in the charges for 
freight or other transportation where it ‘is not entirely within the 
limits of one State. This decision practically nullifies rules laid 
down by the Railway Commissions of Georgia, Mississippi, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, 





TuHE recent report of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Board of Education to consider the subject of technical instruction 
in the public schools of New York is at least a statement of the 
case. Its recommendations are so far practical that it calls for ap- 
propriations and a prompt beginning. A great many very good 
persons, represented by more than one member in the Buard of 
Education, doubt whether the public has the right to give technical 
education “‘to a few at the expense of the others,” This is the 
kind of doubt that would stop every forward movement; that would 
have stopped the invention of the alphabet, if Cadmus had been a 
Board of Education. It is quite certain that everything we know 
must have been known, first of all, to one, and then to.afew, and, 
last of all, to tne collective wisdom known asa Board. The public 
schools cannot, of course, undertake to embrace the whole cycle of 
civilization, and turn out ready-made chemists and poets and law- 
yers and geologists ; and it is satisfactory to reflect that nobody 
asks this of the public school department. It is, however, not only 
within the province, it is absolutely the duty, of the Board of Edu- 
cation to see to it that the public school system is made to meet 
the demands of the public. Whether society goes on as it has 
gone, or remodels itself, one thing is assured: the majority of tho 
children now growing up will have to earn their own living. This 
law, established when the race began its career, will rule to the end 
of time. With the progress of mankind—and, in spite of contra- 
dictions, there is progress—civilization becomes continually more 
complex, and what is called primary education must ‘have a wider 
and wider extension of meaning. Those who are charged with the 
direction of the public schools should be alive to the movement of 
the world, and filled with the sense of their duty to the community, 
The technical schools are the logical consequence of the A, B, C, 
If the first step is taken, all the others are implied in their order, 





TuHoseE familiar with the modus operandi of the Indian agent in 
dealing with the wards of the nation are well aware that he is the 
cause, in the majority of cases, of the troubles arising between the 
aborigines and the Government. Aristotle discovered over two 
thousand years ago, that autocratic powers could only be safely in- 
vested in any one man when that man happened to be the best, 
the bravest and strongest person in the community. We, less wise 
than the politic Greek, have conferred absolute powers on thé In- 
dian agent in his relations with the various tribes, though he has 
frequently proven himself neither brave nor strong, except when 
backed by United States troops. In the issue of rations, the agent 


-is responsible apparently to no one ; if he is honest, the Indians will 


get what is due them; but if he chooses to be dishonest, there is 
nothing to prevent dishonest practices, and as he is assumed at 
Washington to be upright, his reports are accepted unquestioned. 
An agent some years ago was appointed to the charge of Indians on 
a reservation in New Mexico, at a salary of $1,200 year. He re- 
tired after two years worth $150,000, all this accumulation being 
the profits, it is claimed, of his peculiar method of serving out the 
supplies to the Indians, It is also alleged; with apparent truth, 
that the frauds in connection with the contract schools for teaching 
the Indian children are even more 
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- A WOMAN'S BARGAIN. 
OU will love me? Ah, I*%cnow; 
As men love—no better, dear. 
Worship? Yes, a month or so. 
Tenderness? Perhaps a year. 


After that, the quiet sense 
Of possession ; careless care, 
And the calm indifference 
That all married lovers wear. 


Blame you, dearest? Not at all. 

As Fate made you, so you stand; 
As Fate made you, so you fall, 

Far below Love’s high demand. 


Yet, how strange is Love’s deep law! 
I can look you througli and through, 

Tracing plainly Nature’s flaw 

In the heart she gave to you; 


Knowing all my heart must stake, 
Ali the datger, all the fear, 
And yet glad, eveh so, to make 
This, my losing bargain, dear! 
\Mapgtine 8S, Bringzs. 


LESS UNCONSCIOUS THAN HE 
SEEMED. 
* By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


JHE first sound that I can remember hearing 
was the slam of a door ; I presume it roused 
me from my stupor, or whatever my previous 

state might have been ; then I heard my brother- 
in-law say : 

“Shut those windows, please ; there’s draught 
enough to kill a dozen well people! And, Kitty, 
have one of the servants bring that little air-tight 
stove down from the trunk-room, and then see 
that there is a gentle fire kept up here at least 
until midday to-morrow. I will be back in a few 
moments.” 

I had been trying to open my lips to say some- 
thing, to ask why I was lying in my bed at this 
hour of the day, or to request my sister Kitty to 
put another blanket on the bed ; but I could not 
utter a-word, While I was wondering what ailed 
me and why I felt so queer, one of the servanis, 
who had entered with the little stove, said to her 
companion : 

* Sure an’ the masther’s that quare! Niver be- 
fore did I hear of anny one wantin’ to kape a dead 
man warrum ; begorra, some o’ thim gets warrum 
enough where they’ve gone, but not the likes o’ 
Masther Fred.” 

Why-had Norah such a sound of tears in her 
voice ? 

* An’ why, I wonder, didn’t some o’ thim miser- 
able spalpeens round in the back street git ruanned 
over an’ kilt, instead o’ him!” Norah continued. 
“Tt will about kill his sister.” 

A cold chill came over me ; who were they talk- 
ing about ? Surely no one could believe that J was 
dead? A score of weird tales which I‘had read 
came rushing through my mind—how people had 
been buried alive; how dear ones had permitted 
husband, brother, father, even mother or. child, 
to be neglected as past hope ; and how, after in- 
finite suffering, the supposed corpse had struggled 
free from the coffin and winding-sheet and come 
home again ; and I thought, too, of the many who 
had never been able to free themselves, and I 
would have shuddered if I could have moved a 
muscle ogeven an eyelash ; but I was as immovable 
as any’ corpse. 

In what seemed a century I again heard my 
sister's voice. Considering that. her only’ brother 
was supposed to be dead béfore her very eyes, I 
thought she seemed very blithe, * 

**Oh, Otto,” she said to her husband, ‘then 
you do not think Fred is really dead?” 

“No more dead than I am, my dear ; he has evi- 
dently received a severe blow upon his head which 
rendered him senseless and has thrown him into a 
sort of trance or cataleptic state. I have just been 
to see Dr. Burke, and he says it is very probable. 
Anyway, Kitty, I insist that the room be kept 
warm, quiet and comfortable ; if alive, he is weak, 
and this place, when I came into it, was cold 
enough to have frozen any invalid; and then, on 
the other hand, if he is notalive, it will do no harm 
to have the temperature a littie high, for any sign 
of decay will settle his condition beyond a doubt— 
and until I am quite positive he is dead I will give 
him the benefit of the doubt.” 

I had always liked and respected my grave 
brother-in-law; now I loved him. How TI blessed 
him for his words! That he would stick to them I 
had no doubt, for he was a perfect mule for ob- 
stinacy—No, no, never again would I call him 
obstinate, but firm ! ‘ 

I certainly was weak, for I either dozed now or 
had a faint turn, for the next thing I knew the 
room was warm, & soft scarlet shawl was spread 
over my feet, as I could see through my half-closed 
eyes, the curtains were drawn down, and the house 
was delightfully still, My sister seemed to have 
been persuading her husband into a grudging 
consent to something, for he was saying: -- 

“Well, have your own way, Kitty; I can’t pre- 
tend to fathom the minds of you women, and you 
may be right ; I do not like the girl myself, and | 
think our Fred is thrown away on her, But then, 
you see, there never was but ; 
world to me.” 












| ‘audible whisper : 


P- 


ina had not showed a trace of feeling ! Ihad 
&@ queer sensation, as if I were &é6 some 
“spectacle, and were an invisible auditor at that, 


again I allowed myself to lapse into a state of un- 
from which I was aroused by a voice 

which I knew right well—the voice of Feroline 

Palmer, my ; she was saying, calmly : 

“T will be glad, Mrs. Kramer, if you will leave 
me qnite alone with--with Fred for a few mo- 
ments ; give me just five minutes! I know you 
have never liked me, but surely you will not re- 
fuse the last request I will ever make of you.” 

What could she mean? Could Kitty have been 
80 heartless as not to tell her that Otto knew that 
I was still alive? Kitty and she were not good 
friends, for my sister showed plainly that she did 
not think Lina (whom she always spoke of by her 
full name, Feroline) half good enough for me; 
but I was of a different opinion. In my eyes Lina 
was not cold, but only full of pure maidenly re- 
ticence ; that she was at all mercenary was, to me, 
disproved by the fact that Harold Carter, the ma- 
trimonial prize of our town, had not been able to 
win her from me, though everybody could see that 
he was head-over-heels in love with her. 

‘Very well,” answered my sister, in a tone of a 
woman convinced against her will, ‘‘I will leave 
you now, and return in five minutes.” 

As Kitty shut the door behind her, I felt a glow 
of pleasurable anticipation come over me ; I said 
to myself that surely the warm kiss which Lina 
would give her dead lover would break this strange 
thrall that held me as in a vise, and that I would 
seem to come back to the life I had never left. 
Fancy my surprise, then, to find that when she 
drew near my bed it was not to give me any kiss, 
but to gaze calmly upon me and say, in a quite 


“Free at last! Now, if I can only get those 
idiotic letters of mine, I can easily convince 
Harold and the world that I never, even at first, 
returned any of the wild fancy Fred bothered me 
with. I wonder if, had I never seen Harold, I 
could ever have brought myself to care two straws 
for Fred Monteith? But time passes.” 

So saying, she drew from her pocket a little key 
which I at once recognized. In the earliest days 
of my courtship, when Lina was as yet not quite | 
won, I had had two oaken boxes made and fitted | 
with very peculiar locks ; one of these I had given 
to Lina for her to keep her treasures (my letters, 
2 lock of my hair, etc.) in, and had used the other 
myself for a similar purpose, as she well knew. 
She only could unlock my box, for no other key 








but my. own would have any effect on it. She 
quickly went to my table where the box was | 
placed, and opening it, she hastily snatched from | 
it the thick packet of her own letters, a bow of | 
blue ribbon, an old glove, and one or two pictures, | 
and thrust them into her pocket. Then she came | 
to me, and taking my hand in hers, drew from it a | 
ring she had once given me, and in its place put 
the one like it which I had given her ; the only | 
difference in the two was in the inscription within 
them. 

I was so astonished, so curious, that I forgot my 
disappointment in regard to the kiss, but listened 
with eagerness to what she should say now that 
Kitty came back to the room. 

‘“*T suppose you have wondered, Mrs. Kramer, 
to see me so calm about your brother’s death ; but 
the truth is that we came to the conclusion, only 
this very morning, that we were unsuited to one 
another—you knew that he was coming away from 
my house when he was run over, did you not? 
Yes, I thought so. Well, he had just returned my 
letters to me, and in his presence I had burned | 
his to me. He had been pleased for some time | 
to be jealous of the attentions Mr. Carter paid me, 
and Thad at last owned that if E were free I should 
accept Mr. Carter. Of coursé, under these cir- | 
cumstances you cannot expect me to bewail Fred’s | 
death nor wear mourning for him ; indeed, I don’t | 
see why I need go to his funeral. I believe I'll | 
go-and visit my cousins in Albany until it is all | 
over. I speak thus plainly to you because I know | 
there has never been any love lost between us 
two.” 3 

Now, there was not one word of truth in what 
Lina had said! And you may imagine how her 
story surprised me. What with being considered 
dead when I was keenly glive to all that was going 
on around me, and with hearing such a remark- 
able tale, I had no chance to be broken-hearted 
over the defection of my lady-love. 

So I had been run over! Well, it was something 
to have learned that much, [had a faint memory 
of starting to cross a street, and then of a shout, a 
rush, a blow—and then nothing until I heard my 
brother-in-law utter the words already quoted. 

But my surprises were not at an end. The 
statement thus calmly given by Lina was scarcely 
out of her mouth when my door was again opened 
and Theresa Ainsleigh entered. _My sister wel- 
comed her cordially ; she and Kitty were very inti- 
mate, and she was as much at home in erirrhouse 
as any one of us were. The greetings eps 
between her and Lina were, however, of am ity 5 
character. While Kitty and Lina were saying a 
few parting nothings, Theresa drew near my bed, 
and I saw, to my surprise, that her eyes Were full 
of tears, which would not be stayed, but up 
until they dropped upon my unresponsive hand ; 








Ass he door closed behind Lina, Theresa threw 


f on her 
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if she told Theresa that it was not a cadaver to 
whom she was telling her love, the poor girl would 
be too much mortified to ever look us in the face ; 
by-and-by, if Otto was correct in his opinion about 
my condition, it would be easy to tell ser that I 
had been restored, but not to let her ! now that I 
had never been given up by my own family. 

Theresa confirmed Kitty in this intention by 
rising and pressing a long, warm kiss on my stony 
lips, and then hastening from the room. 

In the intervals of consciousness which came to 
me I had leisure to meditate upon the two girls. 
I blamed myself for being hard-hearted because I 
could not feel the sorrow at Lina’s loss which it 
seemed to me that I ought to experience ; and 
Theresa’s bright eyes and sweet mouth would rise 
before.my mental vision in a most unaccustomed 
way. I really felt quite grateful to Kitty for 
what I was sure was a little artifice on her part 
to convince me how little Lina had aciually cared 
for me, although her scheme had succeeded be- 
yond her wildest hopes. 

A few more hours convinced all my physicians 
that the Angel of Death had not yet been sent for 
me, and, though I was ill for several weeks, I was 
at last restored to my usual health. In the days 


of my convalescence Theresa frequently came to | 
read or sing to me, and my eyes now being open | 
to her virtues, I found myself getting seriously in | 


love with her. 
One day I surprised her by saying : 


‘‘By-the-way, Theresa, when is my old sweet- | 


heart, Feroline Palmer, going to be married?” 

** Why, hasn’t Kitty told you? Her engagement 
to Harold Carter was broken off in less than a 
fortnight ; it turned out that he was already mar- 
ried, though separated from his wife, and her 
father made such a talk about it that Harold dis- 
appeared.” 

* And left Lina in the lurch, eh? 
her pay for jilting me much sooner than I fancied 
she would. Why do you look so surprised? Did 
you believe the ‘story she told Kitty? There was 
not a word of truth im it.” 

“ But you had your own ring on, and the box 


where you kept her letters was unlocked and | 


empty, Kitty said ; she looked into things to see 


if she was misjudging Feroline in disbelieving | 


what she had said.” 
‘Oh, Lina was cute ; she took her letters and 


changed the rings when sh> was left alone with | 


her so-called dead lover,” I replied, incautiously. 

“Oh, Fred, you must not be so unjust, so bit- 
ter! Probably that blow on your head made you 
forget what had happened that morning; she is 
free now,” and Theresa gave a faint sigh, and I 
saw the corners of her mouth droop. 

“Yes, she’s free, and likely to remain so ; she 
can’t: play her game for ever. She is a cold- 
hearted, mercenary flirt !” 

Theresa thought my words were induced by 
wounded pride, ‘so she tried to console me, 

‘*Feroline has been to inquire for you ever so 
many times, and I told Kitty that I thought she 
ought to bring her up to see you.” 

“No, no!” thought I; ‘* Kitty knows better ; 
she knows by my silence about her that I have 
lost my interest in her.” 

These were my thoughts, but as I said not a 
word,. Theresa continued: 


“She sent you those lovely roses which you | 


have been admiring.” 

“Did she?” I exclaimed, eagerly. 
hand them to me.” 

Theresa did so, fully expecting to see me press 
them to my lips, and not at all anticipating that I | 
would take and fling them into the bright fire 
which glowed in the grate before me. 


* Please 


Well, she got | 
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vailing in Bul. 


on nd that it is gerous to the 
of the Balkan states oud cee 
sia. Russian gunboats are Gee oe 


Russian g eed to 
threatening the Bulgarian bank of t Danae 
General Kaulbars is making specified reclamationg 
to his Government concerning the alleged excesses 
on the part of the ian authorities dur. 
ing the recent electoral campaign. One of the an. 
ti-Russian demonstrations, at Sofia, is portrayed jn 
our picture. It was shortly followed by another 
distnrbance at a café, where a ‘‘ heyduk,” or half. - 
inilitary segyitor of the Russian Consulate, was 
forcibly turned out of the house for the offense hg 
had given by bringing a Russiah Government ci. 
cular, and attempting to read it. This circulay 
which was the same that General Kaulbars hid 
| read from the platform or tribune at the publig 
meeting, set forth the intentions and demands of 
the Emperor of Russia concerning the future of 
Bulgaria, 

Irish Lapirs aT HAWARDEN, 


| On the 4th ult. Mr. Gladstone received in the 
library of his home, Hawarden Castle, some forty 
deputations respectively representing the ladies of 
Ireland and: the municipalities of Cork, Limcrick, 
Waterford and Clonmel. The deputations were re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, and other men- . 
bers of their family. The caskets of bog-oak and 
silver containing the addresses were placed on 
tables by the windows overlooking the Castle ter- 
race. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone took. up a position 
between these caskets and the windows, while the 
ladies and gentlemen of the various deputations 
stood about the room. The first presentation was 
by Mrs, Kate Sullivan, the Lady Mayoress of 
Dublin, wife of Mr. T. D. Sullivan. It consisted of 
a brief address in favor of Home Rule, and was 
signed by 400,000 Irishwomen. This forms the 
scene represented in our engraving. Then fol- 
| lowed addresses and presentations % the Mayor 
| of Cork (Mr. P. J. Madden), the Mayor of Limerick 
(Mr. O’Mara), the Mayor of Wai rd (Mr. J. T, 
| Power), and the Mayor of Clonmel (Mr. B. Wright), 
| Mr. Gladstone then subscribed the various burgess 
rolls, and replied to the addresses in what the Lon- 
don Graphée calls “a neat little speech,” which 
| lasted over an. hour and a quarter. s company’ 
were subsequently entertained at luncheon. 


CHANTILLY. 


Our engraving gives a view of the front and 
principal entrance of the magnificent and historic 
Chiteau of Chantilly, the home of the Condés, 
which, with its broad domain and its picture-gal- 
leries, representing a money value of not less than 
$6,000,000, pe Duc d’Aumale has given to the 
French Institate.. At first the expelled Prince had 
intended that the Institute, of whi ig.a mem- 
ber, should own Chantilly only after his death ; 
but the bitterness of exile seems te have given him 
the desire to see his will executed his life- 
time. He reserves the income, but eventnally the 
Institute will have a revenue. of $100,000, to be 
used for pensioning impoverished artisté and men 
of letters, and for prizes founded to encourage’ 
the arts and sciences, 


Port EvizaBeTH, Carpe or Goop Horr. 


Our view of Port Elizabeth, the flourishing Cape 
Colony town on Algoa Bay, is-engraved from a 
hotograph at the Colonial Exhibition in London. 
e court there devoted to the exhibits represent- 
ing the Cape Colony is full of interest. Almost at 
a glance is brought home to one the vast progress 
which must have been made there in civilization 
ew Diaz, 
first doubled the Cape in 1496, when King John IL 
of Portugal bestowed upon it the name of ‘ Cabo 











“Why, Fred !” she cried, in amazement. 

‘“‘There goes her gift, and there goes my fancy 
for her, if there was any of it left, that is. That 
blow on my thick skull, Tressie, convinced my 
dull intellect that I had been mistaking pinchbeck 
for gold. What a fool I was to have looked at Lina 
when you were still unmarried, and therefore free 
to be loved!” 

‘‘Fred !” gasped Theresa; but I checked her 
flow of words by the usual means that lovers 
employ. ; 

When Kitty came into the room a little later to 
see about my luncheon, the arch-hypocrite pre- 
tended to be immensely surprised to see the close 
embrace in which she found the two of us; but-a 
glance which we exchanged over Tressie’s uncon- ' 
scious head told me that she was satisfied now | 
that I had heard all that was going on in the | 
hours when I was left for dead. 

But she kept my secret, and it was not until | 
Theresa and I had been married. two years that 
the secret was ever revealed. Kitty, at that time, 
also told Lina what her share in the matter had | 
been, and the two women have not spoken since. 
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To THE Memory or ‘Sister Dora.” 
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de Boa Esperanca.” Port Elizabeth has to-day a 
population of about 15,000, and is the terminus of 
two or three railroads. 


Count HERBERT von BisMancK’s New 
APPOINTMENT. 


Count Herbert von Bismarck, the elder of Prince 
Bismarck’s two sons,, has been 1} appointed 
Staats-Secretir—an office which in Ferman 
Empire means something quite different from 
Secretary of State in the United States. It is of “ar 
more importance than the diplomatic offices which 
Count von Bismarck. has hitherto held, ranking 
next to that of Chancellor, which is held by the 
man of ‘ Blood and Iron” himself, “The Count is 
in his thirty-seventh year, and is ¢aid to have 
inherited his father’s shrewdness, and 


| ambition. 





BARTHOLDI DAY. 


| UNVAILING OF THE LIBERTY STATUE. 


AST Thursday was a great day for New York, 
and a proud and happy one ‘for M. Auguste 
Bartholdi. The artist-enthu *s. dream of twenty 
years was at last fulfilled. and he ssw his statue of 
* Liberty Enlightening the World,”’ the mightiest 
of colossi, standing for dest idea ever 
sephotinn’ by the sculptor’s dedicated amidst 
egy of the two great Republics. M. 
Bartholdi, since his arrival on Monday morning, 
had been made lion of the day. He bore his 
honors with grace and . As he said in 
his response to Mayor Grace, 1 the latter pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city, ‘I know 
just enough of your language to. to you 
the feelings of gratitude that I entertain.” The 
sculptor's wife accompanies him, ong the dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen who came him from 
the ceremonies: 
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Paris ; M. Léon Robert, Chief of the Cabinet of 
Public Instruction ; M. 

of Mershal Ney, and acting 
French 


pes gens ee deri been on enter- 
tained during. r . President Cleveland, 
ompanied _ by Seanelesion Lamar, Whitney, 







g : ‘and Colonel Lamont, arrived 
sity o1 nesday evening, In short, the 
of New York were full of distinguished 
ile thé number of outside sightseers who 
all directions on Thersday must 


; - with Jeaden skies that 
; ¢ ~ A fog hung over the streets and 
ay, and the statue, in clouds, towered 
howuver, a abe ity streets eral Donte 
city streets generally, were bril- 

liant with the entwined colors of France and Ame- 
rica ; while the dense crowds of people abroad 
from. ea daylight demonstrated that mere 


weather cannot dampen American enthusiasm on 
occasion. 


such an: 
ae 1+ parade, into which were mustered 
‘men,was admirably marshaled by Gen- 
eral Stone and staff. The procession came down 
Fifth Avenne, and reached the review stand at 
Madison Square about 11:30. On this stand were 
the President and members of his Cabinet, Gov- 
ernor Hill and staff, Generals Sheridan and Sher- 
man, M. Bartholdi, Count de Lesseps, and a great 
any more French and American notabilities of 
, Opposite were stationed the Old Guard 
the Thirteenth Regiment band. In the First 
Division of the parade, marshaled by Colonel John 
Hamilton, were the United States Naval Brigade, 
the crip | Brigade, the Second Regiment, National 
Guard of New Jersey, and a detachment of Massa- 
eo Volunteer Mili 





i 


Be 


ilitia. 

Division of the column consisted of 
the. First Brigade of the National Guard, escort- 
ing the French column. As the Seventh Regiment | 
band came along playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” the 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs and the crowds 





applauded. President Cleveland raised his hat 
repeatedly, The Sixty-ninth, the Eighth, Ninth, 
Twelfth, Seventy-first and Eleventh Reginrents 
came along in that order, each with its band and 
its drum-major.- Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regi- 
ment band played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” as it passed - 
in review. The First. and Second Batteries fol- | 
lowed, and thea came the French column, made | 
French yeterans, Rochambeau Grenadiers and | 
r societies. Many prominent French citi- 
zens rode in earriages. City officials in hacks 
came next. 
ing brigade of police from Piiladelphie, and. © 
le .0' ice from Pkiladelphia and a 
of mounted police from Brooklyn. The 
ifle Guards and uniformed Italian socie- 
ties appeared, after a detachment of.the Brooklyn 
Fire Department, but the remaining six divisions 
of the , a8 originally laid down, were lost to 
sight in the overwhelming rush of old-time fire- 
and visiting volunteer companies, with their 
-decked ‘ machines.” e fire - laddies 
formed the backbone of the entire a Harry 
Howard, the hero of the Veteran Volunteer Fire- 
men, pee es bravely along at the head of his com- 
pany, ® several historic old pumps were con- 
with the glittering steamers of modern 


The Grand Army Brigade, which followed, was 
under escort of Brigadier-general James McLeer 
and a detachment of the Second Brigade of the 
National Guard. Three little girls, dressed as 
vivandiéres, and accompanying one of the fife-and- 
drum corps, stepped from.the line to present a silk 
flag to M. Bartholdi, and flowers to the President. 
After the Grand Army Posts came tho students 
and schoolboys, and Washington’s old coach 
brought up the rear. Altogether, the procession 
was one of the best managed and most interesting 
ever witnessed in New York. It moved down 
Broadway, crossed the plaza in front of the City 
Hall, passed underneath the handsomely decorated 
triumphal arch in front of the World building, and 
80 on down to the Battery,where it was dispersed. 

The rain had happily held off all the forenoon ; 
bnt now a decided drizzle began. ‘he naval parade 





which started down the Bay at 1:30P.m., was al- | near to the sun's globe, we may fairly imagine 


most Jostin the fog. It was picturesque, but dread- 
fully confusing. nily 300 vessels, of all descrip- 
tions, were in the line, which formed in the Hud- 
son, and steamed majestically down to the open 
harbor and Liberty Island. There, upon a spacious 
stand erected at the base of the pedestal, waited 
the distinguished gnests of the day, including 
the President, the French delegations, and the 
xeakers—the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, Senator 
Evarts, Dr..Storrs, and Bishop Henry C. Potter. 
Boldiers lined the battlements, and over 2,000 
Se upon the grand stand. Very few 
Were present, on account of the bad weather. 
The President sat in the middle of the covered 
peoliorm, with Bartholdi on his right and Count 
Lesseps on his left. The exercises began about 
3:15, amidst a pandemonium of artillery-salutes 
from:the war-ships, and shrieks from hundreds of 
steam-whistles, above which were heard at inter- 
vals the strains of French and American national 
airs, performed by Gilmore’s band. A floating 
city of ships surrounded the island, The tars 
manned the yards, and bunting was flung out 
lavishly. Over all drifted the clouds of mist, 


| about the snn’s power to eject matter from his 





steam and gunpowder-smoke, giving a peculiarly 
‘weird aspect to the wonderful 
tireless and brilliant Count de Lesseps, Sena- 
4tor-Evarts spoke the formal presentation address, 
and M. Bartholdi pulled down the Tricolor vail 
from the face of his sublime statue. President 
¢ ted the work in the name of the 
of the United States: the Hon. Chauncey 
Y delivered the oration of the day; after 
which, music and a benediction ended the cere- 


fi yeeuiberhation for return to the city was 


e 


sos sg gare th some confusion and djs- 
: ¢ without accident. ‘The illumination 
the ; , which 
were to have been prominent features 0 a 
; ' th- 
: was, 

the occasion, and the 
nation on 





icture. After ; 
yer by Dr. Storrs, and a charming speech by | 





forth: that Sight of weteors in good style, or else 
the prom ge cnn Sin cebu to the tomas 
its solar a the prodigious son ”—as 





lon ut ¢ 
lectric * It a ee 
remendons omission heat, equal 
would: result from’ burning each ; 


second 
of coal (of the best quality, be it nnderst 
miles broad, 200 miles long, and 200 miles high—. 
that is, eight million cubic miles of cual. This 
would be about twelve thousand millions of mil- 
lions of tons per second (the whole output of our 
exceptionally coal-producing country is about one 
hundred and fifty millions of tons -per annum). 
The gun, then—and doubtless every one of his fel- 
low-suns, the stars—has undoubtedly the requixite 
power, if only it had the will, to eject gnatter-in 
thy required manner. 

** Now, of course, our own sun is not often en- 
gaged upon such work as this. Although most 
active and vigorous, the source, indeed (directly 
or indirectly), of all life and energy within his 
system, he works steadily, not fitfully. Yet every 
now and then he spurts into sudden thongh local 
activity of the most amazing kind. In one of 
these fits he shot out a flight of bodies whose swift 
motion through the hydrogen atmosphere which 
enwraps the stn was measured at 100 miles per 
second, and indicated (as was shown by mathe- 
matical computation) a velocity of 450 miles per 
second, as the missiles left the sun’s surface. 
Since the time (1872) when the sun was first 
caught in the act of thus ejecting matter away 
from his own interior for ever (because he can 
never bring back matter which leaves him with a 
velocity of more than 380 miles per second) he has 
been detected four or five times at the same lively 
business. There can be no doubt, then, either 


interior as the giant planets and our own earth 
seem to have done, or about his exerting that 
power from time to time. And what the sun can 
do, his fellow-suns can do likewise. In fact, just ; 
as our earth is a sample planet, so the sun is a 
sample star. 

‘*Now supposing there are ten thonsand mil- 
lions of stars in our galaxy—a most moderate cal- 
culation—that each one of them has been in the 
sun-like state for ten millions of years (our earth 
actually éells us by her crust that the sun has been 
at work as now for one hundred millions of years), 
and that in ten years on the average only one 
ejection such as we are considering has taken 
place, then there would be ten. quadrillions of 
star-ejected meteor flights in comets traveling | 
about the interstellar spaces. With so goodly a 
probable supply, we need not wonder if our solar 
system is from time to time visited by larger com- 
ets, such as these ejections might be supposed to 
have given birth to in the past. But a few of the 
comets which from time’to time visit our sun may 
be regarded as his own children returned to him— 
not to stay, only to pay a sort of flying visit. The 
greater number of the comets ejected by him and 
returning—for want of sufficient velocity at start- 
ing—to their own home, would come straight to 
the warm bosom of their parent, and there rest— 


* Absorbed in never-ending glory 
In the heart of the great ruling sun.’ 


But although this would be the usual end of such 
bodies, and though those paradoxer's err who im- 
agine that bodies shot ont from the sun could ever 
circle ronnd him as the planets do, vet it might 
easily happen that one of these returning comets 
might miss its aim, so to speak, Very moderate 
perturbations, such as the giant planets are well 
able to produce, would so affect the movements of 
the comet, that on its return to the sun it would 
steer clear of his globe and go back into the depths 
from which it had returned. In the case of those 
large comets, like Newton's in 1680, and the com- 
ets of 1665, 1843, 1880 and 1882, whose orbits pass 


this to be the true interpretation.” 


THE CRAWFISH. 


“TueEnre is no fish that grows so slowly as the 
common crawfish,” said a pisciculturist, who has | 
been trying the experiment of artificial propag - | 
tion of that fish, to a reporter of the New York | 
Mail and Express, ‘‘and none that.has so many 
curious characteristics, A female.craw hatches 
on an average 150 eggs. The eggs are fastened to 
her on the under side of her tail, and when the | 
fry are hatched they look like tiny worms, Each | 
young one is attached to its mother’s tail by a fine | 
thread, and is protected there for several weeks. 
At the age of a year a crawfish is not more than 
an inch in length, and it must be four y:ars old 
before any edible use can be made of ‘it. Then it | 
is big enough for use in a soenp which epicures 
allege is a very delicate dish. The crawfish is not 
marketable as a table fixh under eight years of 
age, when it is four or five inches in length. It 
changes its shell every year, the male in June an? 
the female in July. It is during theirsb-* | 
season that they fall victinia to bass a~* vther 
enemies, being then entirely helpless and a most 
tender morsel. The young are born in May, the 
female remaining in a hole in the bank of the 
stream until the eggs are hatched. While the 








female prefers a solitary life, the male crawfish is 
a genuine socialist, and large numbers of them 
live together in holes higher up the bank than the 
home of the female. 
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its two strong claws. Rubelins, the Ger- 
man pisciculturist, says that the will not 
eat putrid meat, bunt I have found it in no 
more particular gs to its diet in that respect than 
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its cousin, the lobster, is, and the lobster will eat- 
an 3 
wrest erawih Len gatetegee tm o> 6 gent 
n this country e with a few. persons 
epicurean tastes, but Garnier and other Eu- 
ean countries it has long been a favorite food. 


-| In fact, the demand for crawfish in.German: 


has 

ie orsitctel ion of the 
th considerable profit, and the 
: is one of the most re- 
Sisiec apr end tes cobtiog ct wowten 
: a ‘of crawfish’ 
known. as lighting ‘wakos favorite 

way with the German fishermen. During the 
Summer months the fish seek shallow places in 


| the water where the bottom is smooth and grav- 


eliy. The fishermen wade in the water’ carryin 
bright torches of pine wood. The light rev 
the crawfish lying on the bottom, and seems to 
daze them so that they can be lifted out of the 
water with the hands. A single fisherman has 
been known to catch as many as a thousand craw- 
fish in one night’s fishing in this way. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Casters made of heavy sole leather are a new 
invention, 

A F1nE lustrous polish for delicate cabinet-work 
can be made as follows: Half pint of linseed oil, 
half pint of old ale, the white of an egg, and one 
ounce of spirits of salt (muriatic acid), Shake 
well before using. 


THE power of the electrical railroad at Toronto, 
Canada, costs only $2a day. ‘The equipment for 
1}4 miles of road cost $9,000 ; the receipts are $500 
a month, and after all expenses are paid a profit 
of 75 per cent. is realized. 

M. Losrat, a French contractor, preserves wood 
of all kinds by piling the wood in a trench or 
trough, covering it with quicklime and sprinkling 
with water. The lime-water not only preserves 
the wood from decay, but makes it harder and 
stronger. 

Accorp1ne to the report of the National Tele- 
phone Association, telephony has not yet reached 
such a point as to make long-distance service for- 
midable in competition with telegraphy. One 
hundred miles or so seems to be the paying limit 
at present, notwithstanding that there are several 
lines which exceed that distance. That of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company is the longest, and 
has 199 miles in regular and successful operation. 


Tue Journal of Reconstruction states that an 
infant loses from three to six ounces in weight 
during the first four to six days after birth ; by 
the seventh day it should have regained its birth- 
weight ; from that to the fifth month it ought to 
gain about five ounces per week, or about six 
drams a day; after the fifth month, about four 
drams a day ; at the fifth month it ought to have 
doubled its birth-weight, and in sixteen months 
quadrupled it. 

A PATENT has been issned to George Westing- 
house, Jr., of Pittsburg, Pa., the inventor of the 
Westinghouse air-brake, for a new system of dis- 
tributing electricity, to be used in lighting and 
for other purposes—a system which, it is said, will 
greatly cheapen the electric light and render it a 
more dangerous rival of illuminating gas than it 
has yet become. The new invention will, it is 
alleged, effect a saving of about 95 per cent. in the 
distributing main wires as compared with the 
Edison “ three-wire system.” 


Accorp1neG to the calculations made by a scien- 
titic writer lately, it requires a prodigious amount 
of vegetable matter to form a layer of coal, the 
estimate being that it would really take 1,000.000 
years to form a coal - bed 100 feet thick. ‘he 
United States has an area of between 300,000 and 
400,000 square miles of coal-fields, 100,000,000 tons 
of coal being mined from these fjelds in one year, 
or enough to run a ring around the earth at the 
equator 5!¢ feet wide and 5! feet thick, the 
quantity being sufficient to supply the whole world 


| for a period of 1,500 to 2,000 years. 


A patent for water- proofing and hardening 
articles made of papcr stock or wood pulp has 
been issued to F. C. Robinson and William H. 
Cothren, of Brnuswick, Me. Thevarticle to be 
treated is dipped in a mixture of-o. e part of resin 
to two of soa and soaked according to the 
quale and size of the article. Generally it is 
thoroughly impregnated with the mixture. The 
result resembles horn in hardness, smoothness and 
gloss, can be worked with tools like boxwood, is 
impervious to water, acid and alkalies, and is 
flexible. It ¢an be made to resiat great wear by 
coating with water-glass, which is made insoluble 
by dipping in dilute chlorhydric acid. 

Tue process by which Chinese leather acquires 
characteristics is described as follows : 
The skins are put into tubs containing water, salt- 
petre and salt, and after thirty days are taken ont, 
the hair is shaved off, and the skins well washed in 
spring water; each hide is then cut into three 
pieces and well steamed, which is done by passing 
them several times backward and forw: over & 
steaming oven—further, each piece is stretched 


| ont separately over a flat board and secured with 
| nailx, 80 as to dry gradually and thoroughly in the 


sun. The smoke of the oven makes the leather 
black, and if it is desired to have it of a yellow a 
pearance, it is rubbed over with water in which the 
. of the so-called wongchee-tree has been 
soaked. 
Ren yeo ae ioe gl is = — ms Be a 
ant which possesses strongly electro- 
cope - properties, In breaking a twig the hand 
receives a shock that resembles the sensation pro- 
duced by an inducting coil. Experiments made on 
this plant (says the New York Medical Times 
showed that a small compass was affected by it at 
a distance of about twenty feet. On a near an- 
proach the needle vibrated, and finally began to 
revolve quite rapidly. The phenomenon was re- 
ted in @ reverse order on from the 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WREK. re 
OcToBER 2ru—I aw ¥ A '. Stewart, 
aged 81 ; in New Provitnoe,N. 3 John F. 
Port of New York, aged 49 years ; in Providence, 


of the P.& W. R. R., 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Miss. CLEVaLAND-has severed her connection 
with the Chicago Literary after three 
months’ thorny editorial experience. . 

- Tux son of ex-President Arthur and the two 
sons of the late - Gartield are studying at 
the Columbia College Law School this year. 


Heksent. Spencer yests in his wheel-chair at 
Brighton, where he take the Winter sunshine, 
He has lost elasticity, and is on his back most of 
the time. ig . 

‘Tue Pope has refused to allow any ornament to 
ve beyond an unpainted 
wooden cross bearing h.s name and the words, 
* Orate Pro Nobis.” . 


Ir is reported that Michacl Davitt is soon to be 
married to Miss Sieh box Oakland, Cal., an orphan, 
who lives with her*aunt, is pretty, twenty vears 
old, highly accomplished, and has $60,000 in her 
own right. ”, 

Roun M; mg) the lately de Commis- 
sioner of Public Works of New York city, has 
bought a farm at Purdy's Station, where he is now 
living and supporting himself and family by keep- 
ing a dairy. 

Mrs. WarrEN Newcomer, of New York city, has 
given $100,000 to the Tulane University, New 
Orleans, for, the: purpdse. of establishing a college 
for the higher education of white girls and young 
colored women. 


Since the Chevreul centennial celebration a 
great crop of centenarians has sprung up in 
France, and it is proposed to get a hundred of 
them together at a public dinner, at which M. 
Chevreul is. to preside. Beit 


Saran BrenHarpt'’s conquest of the South 
American people seems to be complete. Among 
the gifts made to her at a recent benefit perform- 
ance in Buenos Ayres was the title'to ten miles of 
land in the Argentine Republic. 


M. Le Dratn, a Hebrew scholar, has just pub- 
lished at Paris the first volume of a new transla- 
tion of the Bible in French. This volume com- 
— the Book of Judges, the ‘two Books of 

muel and the First Book of Kings. The trans- 
lations will be complete in nine volumes. 


Mr. SpurceEon is suffering from fhenmatic gout. 
In speaking at a meeting of Baptist ministers, Mr. 
Spurgeon said his disease numbed: his intellect al- 
most. entirely. His thongiits, he said, did not 
come to him as‘at other times. He ix going to the 
Continent for several weeks to seek repose. 


Lorp RanpoiPx CuurcHiit id said to be a 
great coffee-drinker, having a little gas-stove of 
his own upon which, in his sleeping room, he pre- 
pares his own cup each morning, being impressed 
with the idea that nobody in the kingdom can 
boil coffee quite so deliciously as he can himself, 


ApotpH Sutko, of tunnel; fame, has offered to 
own each of the 40,000 schoolchildren of San 

rancisco with a tree to be planted on November 
27th, and General Howard has agreed'to furnish a 
tract of land in the Presidio Reservation where 
they may go on that day and begin the first gen- 
oir tree-planting by the: public in California, 


Mr. GuapsTong, in response to a request to 
contribute to a book defining the Liberal pro- 
gramme, says: ‘‘ My friends forget my years. I 
hold on to politics in the hope of possibly helping 
to settle the Irish Question. But general ee 
tions of the party and particular subjects I am 
obliged and intend to leave to the hands of others.” 


Mr. James G. BLAINeE’s visit to his Alma Mater, 
Washington and Jefferson College, at Washington, 
Pa., last week, was one of great pleasure to him- 
self and great gratification to the students and 
Faculty. In a brief but touching. address he gave 
some reminiscences of his own college life, and 
urged the students to improve to the utmost all 
the advantages within their reach, 


Dr. ScHi1EMANN still] finds impediments in the 
way of his much-looked-forward-to excavations in 
Crete. -He intended to excavate a hill on the site 
of Cnossus, but the proprietor has lately died and 
the guardians of his children will not allow any 
digging unless Dr, Schliemann is willing to buy 
up all their property—nearly the whole site of 
Cnossus—for many thousands of: dollars. 


GENERAL voN Mo.rKE, the famous German 
soldier, celebrated the cighty-sixth afiniversary of 
his birth on the 26th ult. He is living in great 
simplicity on hig estate at Creisau, Silesia. He is 
hale and hearty, rises at six o’clock every morn- 
ing, and passes much of his time in looking after 
the field laborers. He has constantly in his hand 
an ax, which he uses in lopping and trimming 
trees. : 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND’s manner on the 

street is en agg by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York World as that of a 
frontiersman visiting the capital with a, band of 
Reservation Indians. It is admitted, nevertheless, 
that he had an appearance of physical comfort, 
that he wore a black frock suit, and that his 
trousers were not tucked in his boots. Prejudice 
has made any number of people ridiculous before 
now, . 
GenxraL Kavipars, whose efforts in the alleged 
interest of peace have been so successful that a 
war is now imminent, is a charming eonversa- 
tionalist in French, writes poetry in German, tells 
clever stories in English and swears grandly in 
the mellifiuons Italian. He is tall and slender, 
with the ‘scholarly ” in his shoulders, and 
has a voice of such melodious sweetness that chil- 
dren turn to him by instinct. At least, that is what 
his Russian friends say, 

CassEeiy & Co. of New York are abont to issue a 
**Boecher Calendar” for 1887, and a ‘ Beecher 
Book of Days,” both com 


and Caroline B. Le Row from the writings of the 
Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. The card 
shows a picture. of Mr, is early home, 
his firat church in Indiana, and the famous Ply- 
mouth Church « ** Book of Days” 
is arran: as a Book, and contains 
mention of nearly every pguished mar and 
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yp Jake took him back to the place where his im- Her head was still upon his breast, her arms { her home was su She was in 4 foreign 
ei H E K E N T S * | patient horse neighed and stamped the ground in about his neck, and tl.2 tears came afresh to country, thousands of miles from the land of he 
SS ab ak ada recognition of his return, and in longing to get | both their eyes. nativity, and she had little hope of ever ret 
Their Follies and Their Fortunes; | back to his comfortable stall and his provender. Marie finally relaxed her arms, and, with red- | there. She wrote. time and again to William, no, 
He bade Jake good-by,.and ‘told -him not.to_ knowing he had left Bayou. 3, and of conte 


By HENRY’T. STANTON, 
Author of “ Jacob Brown, 
“ Selt-sacrifice,”’ ‘* Fallen,’’ etc, : 

CHAPTER XIII. 
OHN HAWKINS. was a mountaineer of the 
rudest stamp. He was old, and as Mr. Mason 


said, a cripple, but he was a man of -good 


sense, and under a very rough exterior had-quali- 
ties that many a man of finer appearance has 
lacked, His back had been injured by the falling 
of a tree, and his body was bent over, so that he 
walked with a stoop that looked as if it were pain- 
ful. Nevertheless, he worked a little and hunted 
a great deal, being noted as one of the best still 
hunters in that region. This was well indicated 
by the number of pelts of deer and other wild 
animals nailed to the sides of his cabin and 
mpon contiguous trees. He and his wife and 
Jake comprised the family. The cabin had but 
one room, but there was a shuck-pen and a long 
shed covered with riven boards near the house. 

The old man and his wife were both at the 
door when William and Jake came up. 

“Hi are ye, sir?” was his salutation. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hawkins ?”was the return 
speech, and then Hawkins waited for William 
to open his business. 

There was a bench, formed of a puncheon, just 
outside the door, and without waiting for an in- 
vitation, William took a seat. The did man sat 
down in the doorway. His wife stood over him, 
and kept a steady gaze upon the visitor, while 
Jake squatted upon the grass and held up his 
half-dollar for his father’s inspection. 

“T have come to inquire about the man who 
was hurt in the river several days ago, and who, 
I understand, was at your house.” 


Hawkins. 
“80 did I,” said Jake. 
“You ben’t unlike Mr. Kent,” remarked the 
old man. 
*T am his cousin, and we are said to be alike.” 
“Thar is features that runs in families, just as 
they ar’ with chickens, I kin tell my breed uv 
chickens wharever I. see em, an’ I know’d you 
wuz a Kent; but you h’ain’t bin about here 
long; hev you ?” 
“Only a few days. I came two days after 
Mr. Anderson was hurt in the river.” 
“ His name wuz Anderson, wuz it? I thought 
he said Adams at first, but he afterwards said 
Anderson, an’ I tuck a notion he might a-lied.” 
William: smiled more at the correctness of his 
. judgment, than the plainness of his speech. 
‘*He calls himself George Anderson, At least, 
he gave that name to Mr. Mason.” 
“Well, I reckon it makes no difference what 
name a man goes by, jes’ so he’s all right, but I 
wasn't shore he talked square. He cum down to 
the eend of my field whar I wuz strippin’ blades 
one mornin’, jest after light, an’ he wuz the wurst 
tore up man I ever seed. His hed wuz cut an’ his 
ribs wuz broke, an’ he wuz bloody, as if a buck 
hed horn’d him. He didn’t seem to have no use of 
-hisself, an’ couldn't tell nothin’. I hed to git the 
slide an’ haul him up here. Mandy washed the 
blood pffen him, an’ put plantin’-leaves on the cut, 
an’ gin’ him some apple brandy, an’ he got easy 
like, an’ sed he wuz hungry. He et a powerful site 
fur.a haf-ded: man, an’-when I asked his name he 
sed Adams, an’ Mandy heard it, an’ Jake heard it, 
an’ he sed it agin when I askt him agin. He lay 
here three days—we gin up our bed to him,.an’ 
me an’ Mandy slep on the flour,.an’ Jake: slep in 
the shuck-pen. Mandy nuss’d him like a baby, an’ 
when we foun’ his ribs wuz broke we wuz goin’ to 
send to Millville far a: doctor ; but he sed he didn’t 
want no doctor, that le would git wel.withouten 
help uv that kind; an’ he did git up an’ walk 
aroun’, an’ then. he sed his. name wuz Anderson. 
He tole Jake to hunt for his saddle-bags, an’ find 
his critter, an’ he would gin him fifty dollars ; an’ 
Jake tole him he hed heered his critter wuz at 
Mason’s. Jake tuck him twice on the other side to 
hant fur his saddle-bags, an’ one evenin’ tuck him 
down to Kent's place, an’ he went off an’ wuz, gone 
a hour or more, an’ when he cum back looked wuss 
than ever. Jake sez he. saw him go up to the 
house, an’ then cum runnin’ back through the 
bresh, like he hed seed a ghost. .Then Mrs. Kent's 
brother, he cum: down on hossbavk, an’ he tole 
Jake to keep stil an’ ran the dugout under the 
bank. Thet’s what made me think you wanted to 
know about him. I reckon’d you must ha’ seen 
him afore, er some uv your folks has.” 

William got it ail in this narration. Adams had 
come to see Laura, and he had seen Armstead. _ It 
must have been that he did not know Armstead 
was alive, or, at least, did not know he waa here. 
He was more than paid for his visit to old John 
Hawkins. 


” « The Moneyless Man,” j 






thought, he -said to hi 
boss raccoon,’”.and he waa rather proud of it. 


much gratified, in yiew of the absence of George 
and the comparative loneliness of the house. - 

Long after Laura had retired for the night he 
sat smoking with Armstead, and talking .over: his 
early experience with Adams. 

“You have never seen him since your return 
from exile ?” said William. 

“No; and I never will if I ean help it, unless at 
a hemp matinée where he does the dancing on 
nothing. I don’t- know what I would do if I came 
upon him suddenly in an open road. I believe one 


it would be me, as Tam not a giant, and my recol- 
lection is that he was a bundle of muscles and 
sinews.” 

“Do yon remember riding down to the river 
about a week ago?” 

‘Not particularly. I ride in that direction 
about as often as in any other., Why?” 

. *T thonght you might possibly have seen some 
person trying to get out of your way.” 

“Why, sure. enough ; I remember. very well 
that when I left the porch to mount my horse—I 
think it was last Monday —some person with a 
red handkerchief abont his head ran into the 
bushes just to the left of the road, I inquired of 
the boy that keld my horse who it was, and he 
said-it must have been one of the new negroes. 
I supposed it was, for a darkey likes a red hand- 
kerchief. How came you to know of that circum- 
stance, and why do you ask about it ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing particular, Armstead, only that 
man was Gilbert Adams.” 

Armstead's face turned pale. He was grave in 
an instant, and almost speechless with astonish- 
ment. He looked at William in a dazed way, as 
if he thought there might be some mere attempt 
to see what influence such a declaration would 
have upon him; but William’s face was as grave 
as his own, and there was no mistaking his 
meaning. At last he found words to say : 

** Escaped from the flood?” 

“Yes, and has left the neighborhood.” 


Mason and the. Hawkins family, explaining how 
he knew that Adams had seen him. He did not 
know that Armstead had observed Adams, but 
thought he might have done so, and recailed the 
circumstance in hope that he had, and to verify 
the statement made by old John Hawkins. 

Armstead was cautioned not to mention the 
matter at present, and they retired for the night. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


T was Friday afternoon, and Marie had dis- 

missed her school. The last child had gone 
romping down the pathway to the open road, and, 
with utensils for writing, she had seated herseif to 
again pour out her heart to Madame Jouvet. This 
constituted her greatest and only pleasure outside 
of that which comes of doing the noble work-in 
which she was engaged. Oftentimes, at the close 
of her day’s employment, she would take long 
walks up or down the creek, and sometimes upon 
the mountain-paths ;. but always on Friday she 
began a letter to the only friend upon whom she 
could rely, and would generally conelude it upon 


‘ the Saturday or Sunday following. It had become 


a religious duty with her, for the sense of grati- 
tude which she had was greater than in the ma- 
jority of persons, 

As she sat at the small table, with her back to 
the doorway and her. sheet of paper where .the 
light from a window on the south side could fall 
upon it, her face could not. be-seen; but her 
slight, graceful figure, with the mass of waving, 
dark-brown hair, part of which had escaped from 
the coil and was flowing at her shoulder; gave her 
a girlish appearance. Her dress, of dark ma- 
terial, fitted. neatly. Her head was raised,.and, 
with pen held to her lips, unemployed, she was 
looking out upon the mountain - sides where the 
foliage was already browning for the Autumn. 
Her mind: had gone off for the moment, and the 
letter was forgotten, when a shadow darkened the 
doorway and a light step was heard behind her. 
“Not. yet, my boy,” she said, without turning. 
**You may. sweep to-morrow. I will close the 
schoolroom,” . 
There was no answer, but the steps came closer, 
and she turned suddenly in her chair, then arose 
to her. feet and fronted William Kent. At first 
she did not recognize him, but his tall form and 
his. familiar features at last filled her. cyes, and 


She clasped him closely, as she had- done of old, 
and with both arme about his neck, and her head 


upon 

slight frame shook.like an aspen. Hot tears were 
in William Kent's eyes, and they flowed silently 
down his cheeks until they fell upon her hair. 


“ments neither spoke, It was an indescribable 
meeting. Had her cousin risen from the grave, 
she could not have been more astonished. It 
shocked her at first, but realizing at last that it 
-were indeed he who stood before her, there was 
but one impulse, and she gave to it, 

has 





' , “*E auppose it’s a. 
great distinction in these parts to be. called ‘ thé | 


> They were surprised at his early return, but 


or the other of us would go under, and very likely 


ed a great deal, and she said: 


a 






-« 


| > Bat, ME there is little change in you. I 
rejoice that sorrows and hardships have left you 
a8. you are.” 


8 Bwo years ago you wonld not have known me, 
Cousin Will. . I was such a wreck and so unhappy. 
I would have died, but for my boy. When I heard 
your step I thought it was his. He comes every 
evening to put this room in order for me; but 
he knows this is Friday,-and that Iwrite Fri- 
day evenings,” REE 

“Yes ; you write to Madame Jonvet.” — 

‘‘ Ab, you have seen her, and that: explains how 
you have found me.” ‘ 


hour. The sun turned down behind: the mount- 
ains, and the gloaming was. in the valley.” 

“Mother!” and her boy stopped suddenly. in 
the doorway, for he saw that she was not alone. 

She did not answer. She had to determine how 
she would introduce him. . She did not like to call 
his name ; but before her thoughts were fully vol- 
lected William spoke : : 

“Come, Gilbert, we are old acquaintances... I 
think you will remember my face.” 

It was so nearly dark in the room that the child 
could not sée distinctly; and they walked: to the 
door. 

“ Yes, sir. You are the gentleman who asked 
me the way to the ford.” - 





; ticularly of him, as many persons passed that way. 


He said this slowly, after a close scrutiny of 
William’s features, William extended his hand, 
and the boy took it. 

“Tam your cousin, William Kent.” 

The boy knew that-Geerge Kent was his uncle, 
but he had never spoken with him, and his mother 
had cautioned him not to mention ‘the relation- 
ship to any person. He had obeyed this injunc- 
tion, as he did all others-from her; dutifully. 
Young as he was, he had been her closest com- 
panion, and she had spoken as freely as she could 
with bim upon many points connected with her 
history. He had told her of meeting the stranger 
at Mason’s Ford, but she did not inquire par- 


Their home was only a few rods from the road, 
on the opposite side, and Wiiliam went there with 
them, “Tt. was a small cottage, with only four 
rooms ‘anda kitchen. There was one servant, a 





He then told him all he had learned from Mr. | 


! 





‘| without a word she fell into his extended arms. | must retrench her own expenses. From that time 


his bosom, sobbed convulsively, while her | island in the Mediteranean. He was away much 





young white girl, who provided their meals. Gil- 
bert-did all the wood-cutting and outside work, 
and both he and the servant attended the school. 
The household economy was of the simplest char- 
acter, but everything was neat and in perfect 
order. 

His horse was taken to the miller’s stable not 
far away, and he decided to remain at Marie’s 
home that night. He had much to say and much 
to hear. 

‘*Am I to call him Cousin William ?” asked the 
boy, upon his return from caring for the horse; 

** Indeed you are, my bey—I will hear to nothing 
else ; and you are to say ‘Uncle’ when you meet 
your mother’s brother George—that will be soon, 
I hope.” 

Marie did not interfere, but sighed heavily. 

That night she told her story. 

The first two yéars of her married life were not 
unhappy. Adams was kind to her, and she be- 
lieved he loved her, but in all respects he was liv- 
ing and acting a lie. They went first to London, 
where, after remaining a week to recuperate from 
the long voyage, Adams produced: a letter from 
George saying he had married suddenly on ac- 
count of the death of Laura’s father—which fact, 
as we have seen, Adams had learned from Mercer 
—and had gone back to America to settle his wife’s 
affairs. This was a sad blow, but she was happy 
in the love and companionship of her husband, 
and she bore the disappointment well. Theywe- 
mained in London several weeks longer, and thtn 
went to a small island-on the north coast of 
Ireland, where they remained during the Sunimer ; 
thence, by sea, to another small isle off the south 
coast of Italy, where they spent the Winter, and 
where her child was born. After that, for néarly 
two years, they traveled in all the countries of 
Europe. They passed rapidly from point to point, 
sometimes moving unexpectedly to her, and much 
to her annoyance, for she had but one servant, 
and did not always think it: best “for her child, 

During all this- time Adams brought her letters 
from George, postmarked always at points that 
were beyond their reach, and giving plans of 
travel with which their own did not agree. . About 
the close of. the second year she began to obtain 
some idea of her husband’s real character. She 
found that he-was fond ofthe gaming-table, and 
that large sums of: money. were wasted by -him. 
She did’ not know-that_he had sold her estate and 
that they had consumed 80 much, until one day 
he-told her rudely that he had little left, and she 


forward her life was miserable. They had again 
left the mainland and were: established upon ‘an 


of the time, and finally abandoned her’ there, He 
had written occasionally, and sent her small sums 
of money, upon which she lived mea 5 
At last there came aletter in which he told her 


that she was not ais wife. It:inclosed a copy of 





of the marriage. The letter was brutal throngh- 
out. It dwelt upon the circumstance that Laura 





age and wet cheeks, looked into his face. He 
chang 
might you were brother, at first. You 


An hour. passed—-a sacred, tender. and. tearful- 


repeived no answers. Her mind was almost ovep. 
turned, more upon account of hér child than 

her own. She called him Gilbert for her hus! 
but the name grew hateful to: her, and she trigg 4) 
to change it to William, bat he- was two { 
old, could talk a little, and insisted that he wag 
“named for papa.” She yielded:to him, and the 
name had not been changed — YS 

One day, among the scant relies of her girlhood, 
upon which she had placed ofly a sentinentg). 
value, she fourid a brooch which she had some. 
times worn, but which, having been inherited from 
her mother, was old-fashioned, and-she thonght 
inappropriate for her adornment. It contained 
diamonds and some other stones that made jt 
gaudy and she had laid it aside and quite forgot. 
ten it. ; 

“I remember it well,” said William. ‘ Annt 
Julia wore it upon great occasions, and it was of 
much value.” eae 

“So I found,” said Maria, ‘I did not like to 
part with it, but there was no alternative, and my 
mother would have sanctioned its sale for the 
good it did me, Oh, Cousin Will, that forgotten 
bauble saved our lives and brought us. back ty 
America. Adams had left me in that lone place 
to die and be unheard of by my friends. I did 
not know its value—I never dreamed it would 
bring so much ; but a kind old ‘man who had been 
in the American service as master of a vessel, and 
who had, many a time, saved nie and my child 
from absolute hunger, took it and ascertained its 
value, He supplied ail our wants, and ‘went hiin- 
self to Constantinople and sold it. He brought 
me back so much, that I could scareely realize it 
was mine. After that, I was sick of fever for 
many weeks. My hair, that you admired so, was 
all gone. It is returned now. As soon as I had 
strength to do so, I went to England, and from | 
Liverpool engaged passage to New Orleans. I lost: 
no time in Europe, and went vailed™ everywhere, 

I had no servant, but-‘my boy was not much tron- 
ble to-me. ‘I hada little’ money left’ upon arriv- 
ing at New Orleans, and I-went to the St. Charles, - 
A flood of réecolléctions came upon me, and I cried 
bitterly for several days. I-could not bear the 
idea of going back to you with my miserable ex- 
perience and with the wrecked appearance which 

I presented—my health ‘gone, my youth broken 
and my child— Oh, Consin William, I had never 
been lawfully married.” = 

Here she began crying bitterly, and buried her ¥ 
face in her arms upon the table near which she 
sat. = 

William arose from-his. chair, lifted her arms 
from the table and her to her feet, and said : 

‘Marie, you need not hide your face—you may 
stand proudly, for there isno shame upon you or 
your child.” 

She stood, but clasped her arms about his neck, 
sobbing still. 

“Oh, I knew you would say that—I knew how 
your great heart would feel for me in my disgrace, 
and that is why I went back to find you.” 

‘But, Marie, it is not from mere sympathy that 
I speak—it is God’s glorious truth—you were law- 
fully married to Gilbert Adams, and you are now 
his lawful wife.” 

She sprang up as if an electric shock had 
stricken her, and said, almost wildly : 

‘‘ What do you mean by that?” 

“‘T mean that Laura Felice was. never his wife, 
nor the wife of any person saye your brother 
George.” 

She sank, almost helpless, to her chair, and 
stared at him in'wonderment.; then said, almost 
in a whisper : 

“JT do not comprehend. 
proofs,” ‘ 
He sat by her, and taking both her hands, said : 
‘*What you do not. comprehend, Marie, is the 
extent of his villainy ;:-but you may believe me 
that he is your husband, and that when you were 
married he had no other wife.” 

She sat silent, with her eyes steadfastly upon 
him, . He continued, gently: ~~ .- 

“T have proofs that ‘will satisfy you, and I will 
take you home, Marie—home to your brother, home 

to his sweet wife, and home to me, . I have waited 
for the time when I could do so—I have learned . 
all that I care to know, and it shall be a blessed’. 7 
reunion between you and George.” 

Marie could hear no more.---Her overstrained 
nature gave way, and: she fell fainting from ‘he 
chair. eas 

It was far in the night. Gilbert had been asleep 
for hours, and the git) had refired soon after 
tea. He called neither of them, but laying her 
flat upon the floor in order thatthe blood might 
flow back to her brain; he shocked her system wit! 

a little cold water dashed im ther face, and in 4 
short time she was restored ; and bidding her good- 
night, he left her. - 33, 

(To be 


He sent me the 
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-hisself, an’ couldn’t tell nothin’. 


~. an’ he sed it agin when I askt him agin. 
-here three days—we gin up our bed to him,.an’ 
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“CHAPTER XIII. 


OHN HAWEINS. was a mountaineer of the 


rudest stamp. He was old, and as Mr. Mason 


said, a cripple, but he was a man of -good 


sense, and under a very rough exterior had-quali- 
ties that many a man of finer appearance has 
lacked, His back had been injured by the falling 
of a tree, and his body was bent over, so that he 
walked with a stoop that looked as if it were pain- 
ful. Nevertheless, he worked a little and hunted 
a great deal, being noted as one of the best still 
hunters in that region. This was well indicated 
by the number of pelts of deer and other wild 
animals nailed to the sides of his cabin and 
mpon contiguous trees. He and his wife and 
Jake comprised the family. The cabin had but 
one room, but there was a skuck-pen and a long 
_shed covered with riven boards near the house. 

The old man and his wife were both at the 
door when William and Jake came up. 

‘Hi are ye, sir?” was his salutation. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hawkins ?”-was the return 
speech, and then Hawkins waited for William 
to open his business. 

There was a bench, formed of a puncheon, just 
outside the door, and without waiting for an in- 
vitation, William took a seat. The did man sat 
down in the doorway. His wife stood over him, 
and kept a steady gaze upon the visitor, while 
Jake squatted upon the grass and held up his 
half-dollar for his father’s inspection. 

“T have come to inquire about the man who 
was hurt in the river several days ago, and who, 
I understand, was at your house.” 

“ Well, I thought that was ‘h’it,” observed Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

“So did I,” said Jake. 

“You ben’t unlike Mr. Kent,” remarked the 
old man. 

a am his cousin, and we are said to be alike.” 

“Thar is features that runs in families, just as 
they ar’ with chickens. I kin tell my breed uv 
chickens wharever I. see ’em, an’ I know’d you 
wuz a Kent; but you h’ain’t bin about here 
long, hev you ‘” 

“Only a few days. I. came two days after 
Mr. Anderson was hurt in the river.” 

“ His name wuz Anderson, wuz it? I thought 
he said Adams at first, but he afterwards said 
Anderson, an’ I tuck a notion he might a-lied.” 

William: smiled more at the correctness of his 


. judgment, than the plainness of his speech. 


‘‘He calls himself George Anderson, 
he gave that name to Mr. Mason.” 

“Well, I reckon it makes no difference what 
name a man goes by, jes’ so he’s all right, but I 
wasn't shore he talked square. He cum down to 
the eend of my field whar I wuz strippin’ blades 
one mornin’, jest after light, an’ he wuz the wurst 
tore up man I ever seed. His hed wuz cut an’ his 
ribs wuz broke, an’ he wuz bloody, as if a buck 
hed horn’d him. He didn't seem to have no use of 
I hed to git the 
slide an’ haul him up here. Mandy washed the 
blood pffen him, an’ put plantin’-leaves on the cut, 
an’ gin’ him some apple brandy, an’ he got easy 
like, an’ sed he wuz hungry. He et a powerful site 
fur a haf-ded: man, an’ when I asked his name he 
sed Adams, an’ Mandy heard it, an’ Jake heard it, 
He lay 


At least, 


me an’ Mandy slep on the flour,.an’ Jake: slep in 
the shuck-pen. Mandy nuss’d him like a baby, an’ 
when we foun’ his ribs wuz broke we wuz goin’ to 
send to Millville far a-doctor ; but he sed he didn’t 
want no doctor, that le would git wel.withouten 
help uv that kind; an’ he did git up an’ walk 
aroun’, an’ then, he sed his. name wuz Anderson. 
He tole Jake to hunt for his saddle-bags, an’ find 
his critter, an’ he would gin him fifty dollars; an’ 
Jake tole him. he hed heered his critter wuz at 
Mason's. Jake tuck him twice on the other side to 
hant fur his saddle-bags, an’ one evenin’ tuck him 
down to Kent’s place, an’ he went off an’ wuz, gone 
a hour or more, an’ when he cum back looked wuss 
than ever. Jake sez he. saw him go up to the 
house, an’ then cum runnin’ back through the 
bresh, like he hed seed a ghost. .Then Mrs. Kent's 
brother, he cum down on hossback, an’ he tole 
Jake to keep stil an’ ran the dugout under the 
bank. Thet’s what made me think you wanted to 
know about him. I reckon’d you must ha’ seen 
him afore, er some uv your folks has.” 
William got it all in this narration. Adams had 
come to see Laura, and he had seen Armstead. It 


must have been that he did not know Armstead 
was alive, or, at least, did not know he was here. 
He Gy se eteaemabeaa 
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‘| without a word she fell into his extended arms, 


Jake took him back to the place where his im- 
patient horse neighed and stamped the ground in 
recognition of his return, and in longing to get 
sg pte sap regeart sapien zope 
- He bade Jake good-by,. 


he had made.and the fruitful 


great distinction in these: parts to be. called ‘ the 
boss raccoon,’.”.and he was'rather proud of it. 

~ They were surprised at his early return, but 
much gratified, in yiew of the absence of George 
and the comparative loneliness of the house. 

Long after Laura had retired for the night he 
sat smoking with Armstead, and talking over: his 
early experience with Adams. 

“You have never seen him since your return 
from exile ?” said William. 

“No; and I never will if I can help it, unless at 
a hemp matinée where he does the dancing on 
nothing.. I don’t know. what I would do if I came 
upon him suddenly in an open road. I believe one 
or the other of us would go under, and very likely * 
it would be me, as Tam not a giant, and my recol- 
lection is that: he was a bundle of muscles and 
sinews.” 

“Do you remember riding down to the river 
about a week ago?” 

‘Not particularly. I ride in that direction 
about as often as in any other., Why?” 
. *T thonght you might possibly have seen some 
person trying to get out of your way.” 

“Why, sure. enough ; I remember, very well 
that when I left the porch to mount my horse—I 





e oe ire = were brother, at first. You 
ste. ” 
{> 'But, there is little change in you. I 


covery 
thought, he said to himself, ‘I suppose | i's. 4. as. you are.” 


Her head was still upon his breast, her arms 
about his neck, and tl.2 tears came afresh to 
both their eyes, 

Marie finally relaxed her arms, and, with red-— 

and wet cheeks, looked into his face. He 
changed » great deal, and she said: 


rejoice that sorrows Cg hardships have left you 


Two years ago you wonkd not have known me, 
‘Cousin Will . I was such a wreck and so unhappy. 
IT would have died, but for my boy. When I heard 
your ‘step I thought it was his. He comes every 
evening to put this room in order for me; but 
he knows this is Friday, and that T write Fri- 
day evenings.” % 

“Yes ; you write to Madame Jouvet.” 

‘Ah, you have seen her, and that:explains how 
you have found me.’ 

An hour. passed—-a sacred, tender. and tearful: 
hour. The sun turned down behind. the mount- 
ains, and the gloaming was in the valley.” 

“Mother!” and her boy stopped suddenly. in 
the doorway, for he saw that she was not alone. 

She did not answer. She had to determine how 
she would introduce him. _ She did not like to call 
his name ; but before her thoughts were fully col- 
lected William spoke : 

“Come, Gilbert, we are old pogriaintances I 
think you will remember my face.” 

It was so nearly dark in the room that the child 
could not sée distinctly, and they walked: to. the 
door. 

“ Yes, sir. You are the gentleman who asked 
me the way to the ford.” - 





think it was last Monday —some person with a 
red handkerchief about his head ran into the 
bushes just to the left of the road. I inquired of 
the boy that keld my horse who it was, and he 
said. it must have been one of the new negroes. 
I supposed it was, for a darkey likes a red hand- 
kerchief. How-came you to know of that circum- 
stance, and why do you ask about it ?” 

‘Oh, nothing particular, Armstead, only that 
man was Gilbert Adams.” 

Armstead’s face turned pale. He was grave in 
an instant, and almost speechless with astonish- 
ment. He looked at William in a dazed way, as 
if he thought there might be some mere attempt 


have upon him; but William’s face was as grave | 
as his own, and there was no mistaking his 
meaning. At last he found words to say: 
**Escaped from the flood?” 

**Yes, and has left the neighborhood.” 

He then told him all he had learned from Mr. 
Mason and the Hawkins family, explaining how 
he knew that Adams had seen him. He did not 
know that Armstead had observed Adams, but 
thought he might have done so, and recailed the 
circumstance in hope that he had, and to verify 
the statement made by old John Hawkins. 
Armstead was cautioned not to mention the 
matter at present, and they retired for the night. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


T was Friday afternoon, and Marie had dis- 
missed her school. The last child had gone 
romping down the pathway to the open road, and, 
with utensils for writing, she had seated herself. to 
again pour out her heart to Madame Jouvet. This 
constituted her greatest and only pleasure outside 
of that which comes of doing the noble work-in 
which she was engaged. Oftentimes, at the close 
of her day’s employment, she would take long 
walks up or down the creek, and sometimes upon 
the mountain-paths ;. but always on Friday she 
began a letter to the only friend upon whom she 
could rely, and would generally conclude it upon 
‘ the Saturday or Sunday following. It had become 
a religious duty with her, for the sense of grati- 
tude which she had was greater than in the ma- 
jority of persons, 
As she sat at the small table, with her back to 
the doorway and her sheet of paper where .the 
light from a window on the south side could fall 
upon it, her face could not, be-seen; but her 
slight, graceful figure, with the mass of waving, 
dark-brown hair, part of which had escaped from 
the coil and was flowing at her shoulder; gave her 
a girlish appearance. Her dress, of dark ma- 
terial, fitted. neatly. Her head was raised,.and, 
with pen held to her lips, unemployed, she was 
looking out upon the mountain -sides where the 
foliage was already browning. for the Autumn. 
Her mind had gone off for the moment, and the 
letter was forgotten, when a shadow darkened the 
doorway and a light step was heard behind her. 
“ Not- yet, my boy,” she said, without turning. 
“You may. sweep to-morrow. I will close the 
schoolroom.” 
There was no answer, but the steps came closer, 
and she turned suddenly i in her chair, then arose 
to her. feet. and fronted William Kent. At first 
she did not recognize: him, but his tall form and 
his familiar features at last filled her. cyes, and 


She clasped him closely, as she had: done of old, 
and with both arms about his neck, and her head 





to see what influence such a declaration would ; 


upon his bosom, sobbed convulsively, while her | j 





He said this slowly, after a close sctutiny of 
William’s features. William extended his hand, 
and the boy took it, 

“Tam your cousin, William Kent.” 

The boy knew. that-George Kent was lis uncle, 
but he had never spoken with him, and his mother 
had cautioned him not to mention ‘the relation- 
ship to any person. He had obeyed this injunc- 
tion, as he did all others*from her, dutifully. 
Young as he was, he had been her closest com- 
panion, and she had spoken as freely as she could 
with him upon many points connected with her 
history. He had told her of meeting the stranger 
at Mason’s Ford, but she did not inquire par- 
ticularly of him, as many persons passed that way. 

Their. home was only a few rods from the road, 
on the opposite side, and Wiiliam went there with 
them, “Ft. .was a small cottage, with only four 
rooms -and ‘a kitchen. There was one servant, a 
young white girl, who provided their meals. Gil- 
bert-did all the wood-cutting and outside work, 
and both he and the servant attended the school. 
The household economy was of the simplest char- 
acter, but everything was neat and in perfect 
order. 

His horse was taken to the miller’s stable not 
far away, and he decided to remain at Marie’s 
home that night. He had much to say and much 
to hear, 

‘Am I to call him Cousin William ?” asked the 
boy, upon his return from caring for the horse; 

‘Indeed you are, ny bey—I will hear to nothing 
else ; and you are to say ‘Uncle’ when you meet 
your mother’s brother George—that will be soon, 
I hope.” 

Marie did not interfere, but sighed heavily. 

That night she told her story. 

The first two years of her married life were not 
unhappy. Adams was kind to her, and she be- 
lieved he loved her, but in all respects he was liv- 
ing and acting a lie. They went first to London, 
where, after remaining a week to recuperate from 
the long voyage, Adams produced» a letter from 
George saying he had married suddenly on ac- 
count of the death of Laura’s father—which fact, 
as we have seen, Adams had learned from Mercer 
—and had gone back to America to settle his wife’s 
affairs. This was a sad blow, but she was happy 
in the love and companionship of her husband, 
and she bore the disappointment well. Theywe- 
mained in London several weeks longer, and thtn 
went to a small island-on the north coast of 
Ireland, where they remained during the Sunimer ; 
thence, by sea, to another small isle off the south 
coast of Italy, where they spent the Winter, and 
where her child was born. After that, for nearly 
two years, they traveled in all the countries of 
Europe. They passed rapidly from point to point, 
sometimes moving unexpectedly to her, and much 
to her annoyance, for she had but one servant, 
and did not always think it best “for her child. 

During all this-time Adams brought her letters 
from George, postmarked always at points that 
were beyond their reach, and giving plans of 
travel with which their own did not agree. . About 
the close of. the second year she began to obtain 
some idea of her husband’s real character. She 
found that he was fond ofthe gaming-table, and 
that large sums of: money. were wasted by -him. 
She did’ not know-that_he had sold her estate and 
that they had consumed 80 much, until one day 
he-told her rudely that he had little left, and she 
must retrench her own expenses. From that time 
forward her life was miserable. They had again 





' rea- 
con- 


her home was supplied. She was in 0 tale 
country, thousands of miles. from the land of he 





nativity, and she ‘had little hope of ever ret 
there. She wrote. time au | to William, no, 
prrsh ie Genre gy 3, and of 


regei n¢ almost oye. 
turned, more upon bay uta than upon 

her own. She eal called st te her hus! 

“to change it to William, bat he was two 

old, could talk a little, oe es on he 
“‘named for papa.” She yielded 
name had not been pve 

One day, among the scant relies 68 her girlhood, 
upon which she had placed ofly a sentinenta). 
value, she fourid a brooch she had some 
times worn, but which, having been inherited from 
her mother, was old-fashioned, ‘and she thonght 
inappropriate for her adornment. It contained 
diamonds and some other stones that made jt 
gaudy and she had laid it aside and nite forgot. 
ten it. 

‘I remember it well,” said William. ‘Ann: 
Julia wore it upon great occasions, and it was of 
much value.” 

“So I found,” said Maria, 
part with it, but there was no alternative, and my 
mother would have sanctioned its sale for the 
good it did me, Oh, Cousin Will, that forgotten 
bauble saved our lives and brought us. back t¢ 
America. Adams had left me in that lone place 
to die and be unheard of by my friends. I did 
not know its value—I never dreamed it would 
bring so much ; but a kind old ‘man who had been 
in the American service as master of a vessel, and 
who had, many a time, saved nie and_my child 
from absolute hunger, took it and ascertained its 
value, He supplied ail our wants, and ‘went hiin- 
self to Constantinople and sold it. He brought 
me back so much, that I could scarcely realize it 
was mine. After that, I was sick of fever for 
many weeks. My hair, that you admired so, was 
all gone. It is returned now. As soon as I had 
strength to do so, I went to England, and from 





no time in Europe, and: went vailed™ everywhere, 
I had no servant, but my boy was not much tron- 
ble to-me. I had’ a little’ money left’ upon arriv- 


A flood of recolléctions came upon me, and I cried 
bitterly for several days, I could not bear the 


I presented—my health ‘gone, niy youth broken 
and my child— Oh, Consin William, I had never 
been lawfully married.” 


face in her arms upon the table near which she 
sat. 

William arose from -his. chair, lifted her arms 
from the table and her to her feet, and’ said : 

‘Marie, you need not hide your face— you may 
stand proudly, for there isno shame upon you or 
your child.” 

She stood, but clasped her arms about his neck, 
sobbing still. 

“Oh, I knew you would say that—I knew how 
your great heart would feel for me in my disgrace, 
and that is why I went back to find you.” 

‘But, Marie, it is not from mere sympathy that 
I speak—it is God’s glorious truth—you were law- 
fully married to Gilbert Adams, and you are now 
his lawful wife.” 

She sprang up as if an electric shock had 
stricken her, and said, almost wildly : 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

“‘T mean that Laura Felice was. never his wife, 
nor the wife of any person saye your brother 
George.” 

She sank, almost helpless, to her chair, and 
stared at him in'wonderment.; then said, almost 
in a whisper : 

“T do not comprehend. He sent me the 
proofs,” 

He sat by her, and taking both her hands, said : 

‘“‘What you do not. comprehend, Marie, is the 
extent of his villainy; ‘but you may believe me 
that he is your husband, and that when you were 
married he had no other wife.” 

She sat silent, with her eyes Hendlestiy upon 
him, He continued, gently : ; 

“I have proofs that ‘will satisfy you, and I will 
take you home, Marie—home to your brother, home 
to his sweet wife, and home to me. . I have waited 
for the time when I could do so—I have learned 


reunion between you, and George.” 

Marie could hear no more.-.-Her overstraincd 
nature gave way, and: he felt ‘feinting from ‘he 
chair. 

It was far in the night. Gilbert: had been asleep 
for hours, and the girl retired soon after 
tea. He called neither of them, but laying her 
flat upon the floor in order that the blood might 
flow back to her brain; he shocked her system wit! 
a little cold water dashed im ther face, and in 4 
short time she was restored; and bidding her good- 
night, he left her. ag 

(To be nee: 
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great re their time ; the range of studies 


was limited, the number of students small (for the 
first fifty years seldom exceeding twenty), and 
there was. no permanent professor or tutor until 

close. century. The prescribed course 
of study included the best known Latin and Greek 


universities, the elements of 
and, above all, the Holy Scriptures 
Theo: as understood: by the New 
England Churches, e first tutor was Henry 
Flynt, @ ted in 1699, who remained in office 
for fifty-five years. The first professor was Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, who, in 1721, was appointed 





Professor. of Divinity with the ample income of | 


£40 a year. 

Harvard’s. era of active and incessant a 
began with the presidency of Dr. Kirkland, in 
1810. Since that time its professors have shown a 
spirit of literary and scientific energy and enter- 
prise, its stndents a high ambition, and the public 
a generosity which have enabled the university to 
keep abreast with the thought and learning of its 
time. 


| ings within the Campus, let us 


‘In 1869, Charles William Eliot was elected Pre- | 


sident, and has filled the executive chair since that 
time. The government of the college may be 
briefly as follows: The Corporation, 
consisting of the President, Fellows and Treasurer, 
and the Board of Overseers, are the governing 

wers of the university, which includes the fol- 

wing departments.: Harvard College, the Di- 
vinity School, the Law School, the Medical School, 
the Dental School, the Lawrence Scientific School, 
the. Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Bussey 


Institution (a school of agriculture), the College | 


Library and the Astronomical Observatory. 
The whole number upon whom degrees have 
been conferred by Harvard Universit 


fore 1880 | 


was 14,062:; the total number of graduates of the | 


university as a whole up. to 1886 has been 14,420. 
In 1846 the total number of students in the uni- 
versity was 611 ; in 1886 it had increased to 1,662. 
That is to say, in forty years the number of stu- 
dents in ‘the-whole university has considerably 
more than doubled itself. 

With. regard to the elective system, which has of 
late been so largely Bical, two observations 
should be made, First, the elective system is not 
an abandonment of system. It allows every stu- 
dent to choose the subjects of his study ; but the 
amount of his work is prescribed, and its quality 
tested by means of examinations, essays, laboratory 
work, and personal intercourse between teacher 


and student. In the second place, election of | 


-exist. 






possess the historic interest of Hi Hollis 
and Stoughton, however, whose many 
men have made their homes during | - 
- —_* the college yard, Sever Ha 

ments for recitations mations, is one of 
the finest buildings i mtr tis an in- 
teresting fact that this building y these, 
the late H. H. Richardson, a graduate of 

and one who has ndied architecture as 


a fine art more 


ap ern Chapel, B Hall, 1, Dane Hall, 
n - 
Hollen Chapel, and ‘uses the list 


5 gana tg: 
of buildings in the yard. The last, which isknown 
as Gore Hall, is in the Gothic style of architecture 
and built of Quincy granite. The main body 
of the building is used asa -room, and & 
new extension contains the delivery-room, - 
stack, art-rooms and rooms for the Librarian and 
his assistants. In addition to the Library proper, 
which contains 230,000 volumes, and which is, 
without doubt, the first in the country, although 
not the largest, the art-room of the building is full 
of interest to the casual visitor, by reason of the 
rare and curious relics which it contains, 

Attention having been directed to all the build- 
ass on to those 
of most interest which lie without the college 
inclosure. Leaving the grounds near Appleton 
Chapel, we see before us the magnificent outlines 
of Memorial Hall, erected in honor of the sons of 
Harvard who fell in defense of the Union. ‘The 
building is constructed of brick and sandstone, 
the total length being 305 feet, and the width of 
the transept 113 feet. It consists of a dining-hall 
on the west, a memorial transept in the centre 
and Sanders Theatre in the east. The central 
division is surmounted by a tower rising to a 
height of 190 feet. In the transept are placed 
marble tablets bearing the names of ninety-five 
graduates and stndents who gave their lives to 
their country. The north and south windows, of 
stained glass, are embeliished with patriotic em- 
blems, and the walls are inscribed with quotations 
from the classics in praise of patriotism. The 
theatre will seat 1,300 persons. _ It is used for the 
exercises on Class Day and Commencement Day, 
and for public lectures and concerts. The great 
dining - hall furnishes accommodations for 700 
students during the term, and for the assembled 
Alumni on Commencement Day. 

Leaving Memorial Hall, a few steps to the west 
bring us to the bronze statue of John Harvard. 
This statue is purely ideal, as no portrait or other 
likeness of the founder of the co lege is known to 
It was unvailed with becoming ceremonies 


| on October 15th, 1884. Further to the west stands 


the Hemenway Gymnasium, erected in 1879. The 
main hall is 119 feet long, surrounded by a gallery 
18 feet wide, and supplied with the latest and 
most approved apparatus for athletic training. 
To the northwest of the gymnasium is Austen 
Hall, the new Law School building. This hall, 
built of sandstone, is two stories high and ‘220 


| feet long. It contains three lecture-rooms— one 


studies by the individual student, or svlection for | 


him, is absolutely necessary ; for no single student 
can take, in four years, more than a. small frac- 
tion of the instruction given at Cambridge in 


the liberal arts, since over two hundred different ; 


courses are offered. 

With the advance of the elective system in 
studies has come greater liberality in religious 
observance. When the college was founded, strict 
attendance at religious exercises was an import- 
ant feature of the curriculum ; nearly as import- 
ant, in fact, as attention to secular studies. This 

ually accommodated itself to the spirit of 


the times, though not until recently has any radi- | 


cal change taken place, Evening prayers were 
the first to be discarded ; next, morning prayers 


were held ata later hour ; attendance at church , 
was a few years ago made voluntary ; and now, | 


when the college is about to celebrate its two 


hundred and fiftieth birthday, attendance at | 


prayers has also ceased to be compulsory, and the 


student is as much his own master in regard to | 
devotional exercises as any citizen of the United | 
States. In spite of the great opporition to these | 


changes, they have proved satisfactory even to 


‘those who argued most loudly against them. The | 


latest and boldest departure, namely, the voluntary | 
prayer system, has proved a success ; for the at- | 
tendance at chapel is now as great as, if not | 
greater than, that under the old régime. On the | 
average, six hundred students now attend morn- | 


ing prayers daily. 
the Sabbath services, which are conducted in turn 
by members of the Board of Clergymen recently 
appointed Preachers to the university, is gratify- 
in the extreme. 

And now, supposing the reader to be tolerably 
acquainted with the general history and the in- 
ternal workings of the university, let us glance at 
its buildings and its grounds. For this purpose 
the most convenient starting-point will be the 
main gate at the west side of the “ yard,” as the 
grounds lying between Broadway and Cambridge 
Street on the north, Quincy Street on the east, 
Harvard Street on the south, and North Avenue 
on the west, are f ly On the right, 
as one enters the gate, stands Massachusetts Hall, 
the oldest of the buildings now remaining. 
It was erected in 1718, and was used as a dormitery 
until 1870, since which time, being considered un- 


safe for that its rooms have been used 
for of examination and recitation. At 
the beetania of the Revolution this building was 
ihe ett, pan ak teapradie, > Masenchib: 

le an u- 
setts real ie Hartera Hall, erected in 1765. The 
original ey which was destroyed by fire in 
\764, was the first erected for the college. i 
peed pate gre sty? ay nkeny ey ~ Lee aarer a 
ere, among items for e sustain 
a bill was rendered for one thousand pounds of 
lead, cut from the roof and carried away to be 
molded into bullets, 
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Moreover, the attendance at | 





of which will seat 300 persons—a large reading- | 
room, offices for the professors and librarian, and | 


the book-stack, in which is a valuable law library 
of 21,600 volumes. A little to the northeast of 
Austen Hall lie Holmes and Jarvis Fields, re- 
served for the students for athletic sports. East 
of the gymnasium jis the Lawrence’ Scientific 
School, and in close proximity is the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. 

At some distance from the yard is the Musenm 
of Comparative Zoology, founded by Louis Agas- 
siz, and near by it is the Peabody Institute. 
Adjoining this building is Divinity Hall, to- 
gether with a building in process of erection 
which is to contain the Divinity School Library. 
Lack of space prevents the mention in detail of a 
hundred other points of interest connected with 
the university. 

It is of a college possessed of those and many 
other attractions, in addition to the prestige which 
history brings, that the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary is to be celebrated on the 6th, 7th and 
8th of November. Following is the programme of 
Undergraduates’ Day : Saturday, November 6th, 
at 9:30 a. m., boat-races on the Charles River ; at 
11 : 30, literary exercises by students in Sanders 
Thezire ; at 3 Pp. m., a football game between Har- 
vard and Wesleyan on Jarvis Field ; at 7:30 Pp. m., 
a procession of the undergraduates and members 
of the Law and Medical Schools. At night there is 
to be a display of fireworks. The full programme 
for the following days has not béen publicly an- 
nounced. It is understood, however, that Sunday 
will be devoted to appropriate religious exercises, 
and that on Monday there will be literary exer- 
cises, which will include an oration by James 
Russell Lowell, and the reading of a poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The following key will help the reader to an 
understanding of our picture of the Harvard 
yard on another page: A, Memorial Hall—Dining- 
room and Theatre ; B, The Old Gymnasium—not 
used ; C, The President's House ; D, Beck Hall— 
Dormitory ; * Sever Hall ; F, Gore Hall—Library; 
G, Boylston Hall—Laboratory ; H, Weid Hall; I, 
University Hall—President’s Rooms; J, Thayer 
Hall ; K, Matthews Hall — Dormitory ; L, Massa- 
chusetts Hall — Examination-room ; M, Harvard 
Hall; N, The First Parish Church ; O, Hollis Hall 
— Dormitory ; P, Stoughton Hall— Dormitory ; 
Q, Holworthy Hail ; R, Harvard Statue. 


THE BRANT MEMORIAL. 


4 ge imposing memorial of Joseph Brant (Tha- 
yendanega), the great chief of the Mohawk 
Indians, was unvailed at Brantford, Ontario, on 
the 18th ult., by Mr. J. B. Robinson, Lientenant- 
governor of Ontario, in the presence of ten thou- 
sand people, including a large number of Indians 
from the Six Nations Reserve. The statue is by 
ee and was cast from bronze cannon 
f hed by the Canadian Government, Brant is 
represented standing erect, with his head turned 


towards the left shoulder, a tomahawk poised in 
one hand as if he were alluding to it, and the 
other hand at his side} with fingers spread in ges- 
ture, He has an eagle-feather in hair and. 
bmgkakin coat with broad 

ers, moccasins. A 





“any other member of the 


“more unaffected 





while about the base are two large bronze bass-re- 
needy mara | fifteen Indians in a dance and 







a meetin 
3 the first important monument 
€ im honor of an Indian—has 
,000- came from the Six Nations, $5,000 from 
the Dominion, and $2,500 from the Provincial 
Government, the rest being added by individuals, 
the County of Brant, and the City of Brantford. 








NORWEGIAN HOSPITALITY. 


In no Jand is igs wae A more open-handed and 
an in Norway, and, though 

these features are naturally becoming blunted 
aiong the beaten lines of travel. the genuine good- 
ness of heart, fine “‘ gentlemanly ” feeling, and en- 
tire absence of that sordidness which is so often 
seen even in primitive regions, cannot fail to strike 
the cig tps i observer. Nor is etiquette ig- 
nored by even the rudest of the people. In the 
cities the stranger is apt to make many blunders. 
In the country, however, this is not less marked, 
though perhaps the visitor will be less conscious of 
its presence. Qne of the peculiarities of the Nor- 
wegian farmer is that, when visiting a friend, he 
must ignore all the preparations made for his en- 
tertainment. He will see the coffee roasted and 
the cups set out, and then, just when the good 
wife is about to offer him her hospitality, he gets 
up, bids the family good-by, and is only persuaded 
to remain after some resistance. Every cup must 
be filled to overflowing ; otherwise the host would 
be thought stingy. When milk, brandy or beer is 
offered, the guest invariably begs that it will not 
‘*be wasted on him,” and then, after emptying 
the cup, declares that ‘‘it is too much ”’—going 
through the same formalities, it may be, three or 
four times. In the farmhouses, or upland “ saet- 
ers,” the guest is left to eat alone, silver forks and 
spoons being often substituted for the carved 
wooden ones used by the family, and a fine white 
cloth for the bare board, which serves well enough 
on ordinary occasions, To a punctilious guest this 
may not be a drawback, for at the family table, 
as, indeed, among the peasants in Scandinavia 
everywhere, the different individuals dip their 
spoons into the same dishes of “ grod” and sour 
milk ; but for one desirous of studying a people, a 
load of foreign prejudice is a grievous burden to 
carry about. When a child is born the wife of 
every neighbor cooks a dish of ‘“flodegrod ” 
(porridge made with cream instead of milk), and 
brings it to the convalescent, there being a good 
deal of rivalry among the matrons to outdo each 
other in the quality and size of the dish. When 
any one has taken food in a Scandinavian house 
he shakes hands with the host and hostess in 
rising from the table, and says, ‘'Tak for mad” 
(** Thanks for food”), to which they reply: ‘* Vell 
bekomme” (‘‘ May it agree with you”). In many 
parts of Scandinavia all the guests shake hands 
with each other and repeat the latter formula ; 
and in Norway, at least, itis the fashion for a 
guest to call on the hostess a few days later, and 
when she appears, to gravely suy : ‘Tak for sidst” 
“Thanks for last time”), great gravity on this 

ormal visit being a mark of good breeding. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


MARYLAND gives employment to 60,000 persons 
in canning fruit and oysters, the estimate being 
150,000,000 cans avnually. 


Proressors FiscHeR and Penzoupt, of Erlan- 
gen, have established the fact that the sense of 
smell is by far the most delicate of the senses, 


Turkey has entered into a contract with a Ger- 
man firm for the constrnction of twelve torpedo- 
boats; They will cost $1,300,000, and are to be 
finished within sixteen months. The Admiralty 
will also expend $7,500,000 on men-of-war. 


Russia is going to have a railroad tunnel three 
miles long, at a cost of $3,500,000. She has 15,000 
miles of railway, but her only tunnel is 700 yards 
long. More great works of this kind are contem- 
plated, and as Russian engineers are ignorant of 
— -making, there is a demand for foreign 
skill. 

Liautina the Parsees’ sacred fire is an expen- 
sive and elaborate process on the institution of a 
new temple. Sixteen different kinds of wood in 
1,001 pieces of fuel are required to obtain the 
sacred flame, which is afterwards fed with sandal- 
wood, and the cost of the process averages $12,500. 
There are still three large and thirty-three small 
fire-temples at Bombay. 


Tue ‘big trees”’ of California will soon be ex- 
tinct. Seventeen lumber companies, owning from 
8,000 to 25,000 acres of red-wood forest each, are 
waging the war of extermination with all the 
weapons known to the modern logging camp. 
The demand for the wood is unlimited, and all the 
mills are kept at work to the limit of their ca- 
pacity.. The forests are large, by the forces em- 
ployed against them are swift and irresistible, 


AMATEUR photography has so advanced in India 
that a flourishing Photographic Society has been 
formed in Calcutta, and has just held its first 
meeting. The members will make excursions to 
collect material for an album to be published by 
the society, and it is further priecinit to organize 
an exhibition of their work in the cold season. 
Lady Dufferin is a patron of the society, being 
— a very successful amateur ‘“‘ Lady of the 

jun.” 

Im1raTion amber is being iargely used in Ger- 
many for the mouthpieces of pipes, owing to the 
dearness and scarcity of the real article. From 
time immemorial amber has been chiefly found on 
the Kénigsberg coast of Prussia, partly by drag- 
ging and Y spall by’ mining. @ Palmnicken 

ines yield about 3,000 cwt, annually, and large 
pieces of amber produce $30-per kilogram (2 Ibs.) 
when taken from the mines. Most of this goes to 
Vienna, where the largest manufactory of amber 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

New Yorx Crry contributed $90,000 in aid of 
the Charleston sufferers, 

Tue Swiss Government proposes to purchase 
all the railways in the pith 

Tue creditors of the late King Louis of Ba- 
varia will 7,000,000 marks. 

Tue Diaz Press in Mexico is advocating a Dic- 


tatorship for the President, with hereditary suc- 
cession, _ 


A saton of 307 Mormon immigrants, mainly 
—_ = and Norway, landed at Philadelphia 
t wee 


- INTENDING emigrants from Austro-Hungary to 
the United States who prove, upon examination, 
to have no means of support, are not allowed to 
proceed. 


Tue North German Gazette says that. the few 
a under discussion between Germany and 

ngland will shortly be settled desirably and justly 
to the interests of both. 


Tue baseball championship has fallen to the St. 
Louis team as against Chicago, and neither side 
has reason to complain of the result. The men 
of St. Louis have fairly earned their victory. 


Ir is stated authoritatively that of the 27,000 
Hebrews who arrived at New York last year, less 
than 27 all told were dependents and had to be 
sent back home by the Emigration. Commissioners? 


Tue Council of the Lutheran Church at Chicago . 
has adopted'a resolution condemning the confes- 
sional, a feature of the Roman Catholic Church . 
which the Lutherans have recently been said to 
favor. K 

Inisx rent troubles are diminishing. Numerous 
Limerick tenants are paying their rents readily. 
Some have been granted large reductions, In one 
case the rent has been reduced from £832 to £200, 
and in another from £212 to £140, 


Tur German War Office having decided that. all 
sub-officers. must learn telegraphy, one hundred’ 
officers selected from the Berlin garrison and one 
hundred fromthe garrisons at Strasburg and 
Metz have begun a course of tuition. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has revoked his own 
previous proclamation concerning our trade with 
Spain. This act puts in force again the procla- 
mation of President Arthur relieving Spanish 
vessels in our waters of differential duties, 


TuERe has lately been such a demand for minor 
coin in the form of five and one cent pieces that 
the surplus stock has all been put in ‘circulation, 
and the Mint at Philadelphia has so far been un- 
able to catch up with the demand, which is now 
some $180,000 ahead of the supply. ) 


A NEw industry for Texas is about to be opened, 
in the direct shipment from Galveston to London, 
England, of fresh beef and rautton. The experi- 
mental trip will be made by a British steamer ex- 
pressly fitted for the trade, and, if it shall prove 
successful, the sale of cattle in the Northern mar- 
kets will be largely diminished. 


Tuer Case School of Applied Science, at Cleve- 
land, O., founded by the late Leonard-Case and 
endowed by him with property estimated to be 
worth $2,250,000, was destroyed by fire last week, 
involving a money loss of $200,000, exclusive of 
valuable collections of minerals, a valuable scien- 
tific library, physical apphances, etc. 


Tue fine of $400 imposed on one of the fishing- 
vessels seized by the Canadian authorities has 
been refunded, the charge against the vessel hav- 
ing been found to be untenable. There are a 
number of other similar cases yet to be disposed 
of, and Consul-general Phelan expects that all 
the fine-money paid over will be refunded. 


Tse annual report of President Adams of-Cor- 
nell University shows the institution to bein a 
flourishing condition in regard to the number of 
students and the efficiency of the Faculty. The 
whole number of students is 794, of which 370 are 
new students. The total number of freshmén in 
full standing is 304. There are 33 post-graduates, 


Frencu military glories are to be kept green in 
the memory of modern soldiers by 4 series of 
paintings for which active General Boulanger is 
now arranging. The War Minister intends that 
every regiment in the service shall possess a pic- 
ture of some brilliant national feat of arms, and 
he has ordered ten works-to begin with, executed 
by the best. French war-painters, such as MM. 
Protais, Berne-Bellecour, etc. 


Tue Adams Express car of a passenger-train on 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad was 
robbed one night last week of about $50,000 in 
money and valuables by a man who gave the name 
of James tpn and deceived the messenger, 
Fotheringham, with the pretense that he was to 
be appointed an employé of the company, and had 
been ordered to learn his duties. Twenty miles 
out from St. Louis he overpowered the messenger 
at the b epeer of a pistol, bound and gagged him, 
— out the safe, and made bis escape from 
the train, : 


TurEreE have. recently been received at the Na- 
tional Museum about a dozen articles of pottery 
and ta vy presented by the French Govern- 
ment, the total value of which is more than $3,C00. 
The museum has also just. a rare coll c- 
tion of objects gathered by” t. Taunt, 
United States Navy, in his travels on the Upper 
Congo, and ;. The co 
braces a 
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THE DEATH OF MRS. A. ‘T. STEWART. 
MITCHELL STEWART, the 


ing of last week, at the age of eighty-one yours, 
The end came suddenly, being the result of 

an attack of pneumonia, combined witht a heart- 
trouble of long standing. Those present during 
her last moments were her physician, Dr. John C. 
Minor ; Mrs. Horace Russell, thé ater of ex- 
Judge "Hilton ; Mrs, Wetherell, the: daughter of 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith, a niece of Mrs. Stewart ; 
Fannie, who has been Mrs. Stewart’s maid for 
years; and Mrs. Mack, her housekéeper. Mrs. 
Stewart was conscious to the last, 

Mrs, Stewart was born and reared in the City of 
New York. Her father was James Clinch, a well- 
known merchant, and when A. T. Stewart married 
her in 1825 it was said that he had married ‘‘ above 
his station.” Their married life is said to have 
been happy, though the loss of their two children, 
who died in infancy, was a blow to Mr. Stewart 


and a source of lasting sorrow to his wife. After — 


the death of Mr. Stewart, which occurred in April, 
1876, the widow undertook to carry out his. plans 
in the erection of the Women’s Home on Park 
Avenue, and the cathedral and schools at Garden 
City. The former proved a dire failure as a chari- 
table institution, and has been converted into the 
Park Avenue Hotel, The cathedral, which cost 
$1,000,000, was dedicated last year; while the 
Boys’ School, capable of accommodating from 500 
to 600 pupils, has been put on a ‘prosperous 
basis, and plans were in preparation for the 
Girls’ School. 

The theft of Mr, Stewart's body from the vault 


in the churchyard of St. Mark’s, on ‘thé night of- 


November 6th, 1878, was a shock from which Mrs, 
_ Stewart never éitirely rallied.” The general belief 
ig that the remains were subsequently recovered, 
through secret negotiations with the men who 
stole them ; and the story is told at Garden City of 
the arrival there of a train of two passenger-cars 
at midnight, and of the placing of the body in 
the crypt of the cathedral. This edifice stands 
as & monument to the merchant and his wife, 
and there the body of Mrs. Stewart was‘ laid, on 

Thursday of last week. 

Mrs. Stewart's friends speak highly of her per- 
sonal character. She was retiring and . unosten- 
tatious in her habits of life; and, although she 


er husband’s aversion to public charities, 
many private acts of munificence are recorded to 
her credit. She gave $10,000 to the Hahnemann 
Hospital. The value of the estate which Mr. 
Stewart left her was variously estimated at from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000, and it has probably 






























































M. AUGUSTE BARTHOLDI, 
SEE PAGE 182, , 


for furniture, paintings and bric-@-brac with 
which the house is filled. 

The relatives of Mrs. Stewart consist chiefly of 
the Clinch and Smith families and their 
children, A brother of Mrs, Stewart was 
Charles P. Clinch, for forty or fifty years 
Deputy Collector of this Port, James 
Clinch by his second wife had; three 
daughters, Julia, Anna and Susan, all 
of whom are unmarried and living in 
this city. Two other near relatives are 
Charles J. Clinch, a nephew, now living 
in Paris, the President of the American 
Club in that ‘city, who has one daugh- 
ter; and Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith, a 


not increased since his death, A large part of it 
consists of real estate. The Stewart mansion 
cost about $3,000,000, with $2,000,000 additional 
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lawyer ; 
Butler, Mrs. J. Bloomfield Wetherell, Miss Ella 
Smith and Mrs. Stamford White, the wife of the 
son of Richard Grant White; and one son— 
James Lawrence Smith. 

The funeral on Thursday consisted of a simple 
service at the house, and a full service_at the 
Garden City Cathedral, Bishop Littlejohn officiat- 
ing at both places. 

Surmises concerning the disposition of the 
Stewart property, especially the residence, with 
its art-treasures, are many and various; but curi- 
osity will probably remain unsatisfied until th« 
arrival from Paris of Mr. Charles J. Clinch, the 
nephew of Mrs. Stewart. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SOMETHING FURTHER CONCERNING ITS 
MARVELOUS GROWTH. 


N a recent number of Franx Lesiie’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER we presented illustrations 

of two of the most prominent buildings in Min- 
neapolis, and accompanied them with interesting 
statements concerning its flour and lumber in- 
terests, This week we illustrate four other of its 
notable structures, the four forming a most in- 
teresting group, each affording a most convinc- 
ing proof that the growth and development of 
the city embraces every feature of commercial 
and industrial enterprise of the city. The broad 


‘streets and avenues are paved with the best 


of block material, the sidewalks are univer- 
sally laid with immense patented slabs in imita- 
tion of stone; the houses, except those used 
for business purposes, are of frame and built in 
the most picturesque: architectural style, scarcely 
any two on the same square being alike. Indeed, 
it is not likely that there is a city in the world 
where the designs for private residences are so 
diversified as in Minneapolis. They range from 
the grave to the gay, from the plain to the start- 
ling, and from the modern to the ancient. Over 
three thousand ‘residences were erected in 1885, 
and as many more thus far in the present year. 
The improvements have reached ‘for :miles into 
the country on every side, and lands that but a few 
short months ago were tilled as farms are now 
in the corporate limits of the city, and ‘are either 
covered with new-made houses or are platted and 
in the market for sale at fabulous prices. And 
there are many men who were only in moderate 
circumstances five years ago who now count their 
wealth by hundreds of thousands of dollars, while 
some of them are millionaires: -A~ page of this 
paper would not suffice to relate the cases of sud- 
den and unexpected wealth that have marked 
the history of that city ; only one can; be recorded 
here : Not six years ago a piece of: the 
corner of Hennepin Avenue and Six’ pet was 
purchased by a maiden lady for $3,000, Since that 
time the West Hotel has been erected upon a lot 
adjoining it, and a general rise in property values 
has taken place all round. Last Spring, when a 
new Masonic Temple was decided upon, that lady 
was paid $61,000 for her property. That may 
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seem marvelous and fairy-like, but the records show it as a fact, 

of the as they do many others of a similar character. Cases of an advance 

son— of & thousand or two of dollars in sixty days are so frequent as to 
excite no remark. Four hundred men engaged in the business of 

imple 
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real estate, either as principals or agents, tell the story of activity 
in that line, and the millions of dollars of New York capital that 


iciat- have been invested in property here is ample evidence as to the 

confidence that is felt by the shrewdest of Eastern capitalists in 
’ the the. permanency and stability of the progress and prosperity of 
with Minneapolis. This tremendous rise in real estate could not go on 
curi- j from year to year unless it had a cause and was a great deal more 
the than speculative. When it is remembered that the population of 
, the the city has increased in six years to the extent of one hundred 


thousand, and that the territory tributary to it has had a most 
wonderful development, extending for hundreds of miles in every 
direction ; that the growth of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and 
Iowa is only emblematical of what it will be in five or ten years 
to come; and that as they grow and expand Minneapolis must 
flourish, it is not to be wondered at that this city is so rapidly 
coming to the front as a metropolis, leading all others in the 
LUS- rapidity of its progress. 
ions Over three hundred thousand dollars have been invested in 
fin- churches alone during the past three years, and no city upon the 
ting American Continent of the size of Minneapolis can compare with 
" in- it in the number, elegance and grandeur of its houses of worship. 


ita “ Its school buildings are new, numerous, and of the finest descrip- 
in- : 
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THE ‘‘ TRIBUNE’’ BUILDING. 


tion, while the High School edifice just erected would be an honor | tributed by:the citizens of that city, an exhibition of enterprise 
to Boston. There is an opera house not only Grand in name, but | and public spirit seldom seen. The Tribune Building, represented 


Nac a a marvel of beauty and elegance. The Public Library, a structure | in this issue, is oné of the largest, finest and most complete news- 
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that will be remarkable for its architectural appearance, gives 
evidence of the refinement, taste and culture of the people. The 
Exposition Building—illustrated in this paper, September 4th—was 


paper establishments in the United States, and tells its own story 
as to the success of that journal in a financial point of view. It 
is a vigorous, enterprising, progressive paper, keeps up with the 







THE_HIGH SCHOOL. erected at an expense of $350,000, every dollar of which was con- ! rapid material development of the city, and leads in all its 
important social and other enterprises. As a newspaper it stands 
in the front rank, and is a bright example of Western energy and 
pluck. - The West Hotel, also illustrated in this number, is one of 
the great points of attraction to all strangers visiting Minneapolis, 
and is an exposition in itself. There are but one or two hotels 
in the country exceeding it in size, but it has no superior in the 
world in point of magnificence of finish and completeness of 
appointment. It was erected at a cost of $1,500,000, and is a 
monument to the wisdom and foresight of its projector. Minne- 
apolis ‘has never had, and never will have, an improvement that 
will give it more fame throughout the land than the West Hotel. 

The parks that are laid, and others that are projected, reflect 
much taste and credit upon the citizens of Minneapolis, Central 
Park is a most lovely spot in the very centre of the city. It con- 
tains thirty acres, and is as perfect a specimen of landscape gar- 
dening: as can be found in the West. There are some eight other 
parks, either completed or approaching completion, that in time 
will add greatly to the beauty of the city. It is impossible even 
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to mention the numerous and im ) 
that are being constan canted by she'peutio. 
ted citizens of that really wonde: city, 

ey ee tae the wealthy men of r and 
larger places, but there appears to be no. bounds 
to the ambition of the energetic of Minne- 
apolis.: They hesitate at no en that has 
for its object the up-building and advance of the 
city, and the result is that it stands to-day one of 
the first of American cities, Its business in eve 
department of :trade is on the advance, and it 

in the nature of a surprise to many Lot 
throughout the country to learn that the weekly 
clearings of the Minneapolis banks are now greater 
than those of Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Memphis and Denver, and almost equal to those 
of Milwaukee, Louisville and nce, 
wholesale trade in groceries, drygoods, notions 
drugs, iron, béots and shoes, hats and caps, and 
kindred commodities, has grown to large propor- 
tions, while many of its industrial enterprises have 
had most remarkable success, and are constantly 
growing. Its Chamber of Commerce, its Board 
of Trade and its Jobbers’ Association, especially 


the latter, are the great levers that. crowd its { 


buginess into the interior and take a hand in its 
general advancement, As to what Minneapolis 
will be a decade hence, no man can form any con- 
ception, . 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
- . Domestic. 
A POST-OFFICE in| al has been named after 
the sculptor Bartholdi. - 
Tue i hment- proceedi inst M 
Smith of Philadelphia will be abandoned. 


Ir is estimated that the expenses of the United 
States postal service ig ea next fiscal year will 
reach $55,342,150, while the estimated revenue tor 
the same period is $50,612,596. 


TWENTY-SIX. 1s lost their lives in an acci- 
dent, last week,*on the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad. The disaster was caused by 
the neglect of a brakeman ‘to close a switch. 


Tue General Episcopal .< 
adjournment dast week, appointed a committee to 
consider, during the next three years, what legis- 
Jation is Neééedsary on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, and report to the next convention. 


In his‘annnal Bir é given to the Press 
the Commissioner Tadian airs denounces the 
tribal system that prevails in Indian Territory, 






and says that he would like to see all the Indians 
in the Ter placed upon that part of it which 
lies east n -eighith meridian, and would 


then %e}l the remainder for: their benefit, He 
would have tiem ‘take lands in severalty, become 
citizetix, orgahize a Territorial Government, and 
send delegates to Congress. 


; ForEIGn. 


Tue health of Emperor William has improved, 
and his activity is as great as ever. 


Tre French Senate has passed the Primary 
Education Bill by a vote of 361 to 175. 


Me LasovrayE has been appointed French Am- 
hassader to BtxHetersburg, and M.Cambon Am- 
bassador ,to Madrid. 

DipLomatic relations between France and Rus- 
sia have been resumed, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the Freuch Press. 

Waite the cholera epideniic in Japan is abating 

_ somewhat, the mortality from the disease is still 
enormous, From September 27th to October 7th 
there were 6,014 cases and 4,435 deaths, as against 
34,908 cases and 23,776 deaths during the four 
preceding weeks. 

In‘a recent speech the British Secretary of War 
stated that:the Government proposes to break 
down the iptimidation system of Irish agitators, 
not by an arbitrary act, but by securing to every 
man individual liberty and by freeing him from 
the tyranny under which Ireland suffers from 
those agitators. 

Important changes have been made in the 
Spanish Army, including the dismissal of 1,400 
first-class sergeants and the promotion of 1,300 
sub-Jieutenants to lieutenancies. The removal of 
the sergeants was decided upon to prevent the 
recurrence’ of army conspiracies by distributing 
probable authors of plots all over the country. 


A NEW PHASE OF DARWINISM. 


A DEVELOPMENT oF HEREDITY; THE Power or 
Faitu; A SEARCH FoR Purity; A REGENERA- 
TION OF BLoop; THE Savine Powser or Puriry. 


Erasmus Darwin, the man of science, the poet, 
and the good physician, came to Litchfield, Staf- 
fordshire, Engiand, fresh from the University of 
Edinburgh, about the year 1760, when he was not 
thirty years of age. He took an humble suite of 
rooms on a street that overlooked the silvery Trent, 
and at once entered upon practice, which in a re- 
markably short time ame extensive and lucra- 
tive. With professional popularity he gained social 
distinction among the young ieee of the town. 
In the shadow of the noble Cathedral he found 
friendship and association, such as had been denied 
the other great Litchfield man; Samuel Johnson, 
and such as had been given Litchfieldians like Gil- 
bert Walmsley and Henry Hervey. There were 

oung ladies of rank and wealth who smiled on 

im, and were willing to-give their money and 
titles in ex: for his love, but he cared not. 

arriage was far from his thoughts. His profession 
was his all. He had no time for love or pleasure. 

In_1768 he was called upon one day by Thomas 
Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who complained of a 
severe pain in his stomach. The doctor had been 
doing a great deal to stay the tide of intemperance 
that was ¢ the borough, but his words had 
st the product of Chaffee’s malt. 
an effective temperance lecture 
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feuement, he heartlessly broke it aa. bo 
imself and his fiancée that it was prob t 
she would inherit her father's terrible ay and 
that such a ae entail a burden of 
unhappiness cn them both. Such cool reasoning 
was a dreadfal blow to the han girl, and as no- 
thing was left to bind her to her native town, she 
soon emigra' to America. Dr. Darwin removed 
from Litchfield to Derby, a little later, and won 
nee fame as an author and a scientist, and had a 
ome that might have been happy, 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love. Find- 
ing a home with relatives near Albany, she lived a 
quiet, maiden life for many years, but never entered 
society. Amasa Converse went frequently fro 
his home in Wind-or, Massachusetts, to Aibanty, 
and when the next June came up the Hudson 
there was a bioom of orange- blossoms at the 
Van Ness mansion-house, and Chancellor John 
Lansing gave away the bride, the fair and gentle 
Sinai. Mr. Converse was a farmer, but he gave his 
wife a pleasant home among the Berkshire Hills. 
When her first-born came, and they told her it 
was a son, she said, ‘‘ His name shall be Erasmus 
Darwin Converse.” 

The years passed happily. Afterward there were 
born two daughters, and then the mother dicd. 
On her dying bed she told her sister-in-law of her 
early love. 

“There is no cancer in my blood,” she said, when 
the fury of fever had inflamed her veins; “ but, 
Polly, I fear that my boy may some time sufier 
from the disease.”’ 

Polly only smiled at such an idea, but she did not 
forget it. Darwin Converse grew a stalwart and 
healthy lad, but he had his mother’s gentle and re- 
tiring manner. His father married again and sent 
the boy away to school, where for a chum he had 
George Dana Eustis, and where he made the close 
acquaintance of William Cullen kryant. The poet 
was soon away to the city, but he left young 
Converse in Cummington, where for a quarter of a 
century they met every Summer, and kept their 
friendship warm. Converse was a farmer, but he 
was a scholar and a philosopher, and his secluded 
life was never other than happy. Marrying a wife, 
and a successful life, he passed middle age and 
never knew a day of sickness. One Autumn day, in 
1873, he drove from Cummington to Pittsfield, and, 
as was his custom, took dinner with his aunt, Mrs. 
Polly Pratt. , 

* Why do you wear a muffler?’ she asked him. 

** My throat pains me some,” he said, ** and so I 
bundle it up.’ 

The old lady asked to see his ailing throat, and 
noticed on one of the tonsils a small scarlet spot. 

“Can it be—cancer?”’ she thought, remembering 
his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the father went to Pittsfield it was 
three months later, and it was to consult a physi- 
cian about his throat. Dr. C. D. Mills examined 
him, and finding his system in prime condition, 
was inclined to treat him for an entirely local 
affection. 

* Doctor,” said the sage old aunt, “isn't it can- 
eer?’ and she told of the hereditary liability. 

The next time that the doctor looked at the cir- 
cumscribed, angry redness, he recognized the ante- 
cedent heredity, and knew the particular direction 
that the morbid action had taken. ‘ Cancer,” he 
said ; and in his opinion coincided Dr. Wm. Warren 
Greene, Dr. Thomas Hun, Dr. A. N. Allen, and sev- 
eral other eminent surgeons. It was cancer, at the 
best terrible, but in this case made more terrible by 
its inaccessibility. 

The prophecy, born of outraged love, was ful- 
filled ; and while Charles Darwin was surprising 
the world with his brilliant theories, the son o 
his grandfather’s wronged first love was feeling 
deathly pain as he breathed the keen Massachu- 
setts air. 

One day as the farmer read his paper he chanced 
to seé an item which told of a Philadelphia physi- 
cian who was treating diseases with a compound 
form of oxygen. The farmer liked the idea, and 
in the Summer he went to Philadelphia. Dreading 
lest he was to fall into the hands of a charlatan, he 
gave Dr. G. R. Starkey an assumed name, and 
showed him his throat. After an examination he 
said: ‘* Doctor, if your treatmerit will purify my 
blood, I want it.”” *‘ The inhalation,” answered the 

hysician, ** will do just this if you will give it time. 

t will-render your system able to throw off the 
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| keeps them in perfect health. Sent for 1ée. in 
) stamps. 





matter that causes the disease.” 
« “Iam a believer. Begin your treatment,” was | 
all the man could say. | 

Adyantages were realized at once. The system | 
that had begun to totter under the burden of the | 
terrible disease was speedily vitalized. and gradu- ! 
ally the throat-lesion began to assume the appear- ; 
ance of healthy healing. ‘* My throat is well,” he | 
was soon able to say, and with the exception of a | 
eiéatricial spot in place of the ulcer he never suf- 
fered further inconvenience. Of course the physi- 
cians had to admit that he was cured, though Dr. 
Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vineland, 
N. J., was a cousin of Mr. Converse, and had a 
cancer at the inner canthus of his left eye, He was 
induced to try the Treatment, and was cured, as 
hundreds of reputable citizens of Vineland and 
Dalton, Mass., can testify. Said Mr. Morse to a re- 
porter, ‘‘That Philadelphia doctor saved my life, 
and Iam pos.tive that there is no other physician 
who can cure cancer.” 

This is but oue of a hundred singular, chronic 
cases whose relief and final cure has made their 





friends view it as almost a miracle. 


‘The above testimonial is published—not to claim 
D specific | 
disease, but as a marked illustration of the way it | 
cures all afflictions. The process is that of revitaliz- 


for the Compound Oxygen a cure of an 


ing the physical organism, so that it is restored to 
a state of natural health. Now, it is to be well 
noted that this revitalization.is not an artificial 
supply of a given amount of vitality, which is to be 
soon exhausted, thus leaving the system in the 
same condition in which it was; but it puts the 
organs whose functions it is to generate vitality in 
a state of full health. This testimonial was written 
by the well-known writer, ‘* Rev. M. C. Cogswell,” 
without our suggestion or knowledge, and sent to 
us. We have kept it two years, and have taken 
pains to establish its authenticity. Being satisfied 
on that point, we allow-it to go forth, not for the 
purpose of soliciting cases of cancer for treatment. 
We have never seen a case of cancer amg | 
cured by Compound Oxygen, byt have seen enoug’ 
of its eifects in cancerous cases to be convinced 
that many of them might be cured if taken in time. 
In corroboration of this statement we give the 
feo ving account of a case sent to us by the 
} ie |, an estimable lady of Millersburg, Ohio: 
‘‘Aucust 31st, 1886. 
‘“*T think you have said in some of your circulars 
that you did not claim that the Compound Oxy; 
would ‘* perform surgical operations or cure cancer.’ 
I think I can now say that it has cured what would 
haye been cancer two years ago it not been 
treated according to your directions. While using 


the Oxygen by inpeition. I also bathed the sore, 
or rather covered it with a cloth satura with 
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: A Great Reward 
“Witz be secured by those who 





write to 

Co., Portland, Maine. Full information willbe sent 
you. free, about w that you can do and live at 

ome, wherever you are situated, that pay you 
from and upwards a day. A namber have 
earned over in a day. Capital not nepded. Hai- 
Let? & Co, will start you. Both sexes; al The 
chance of a lifetime. Allis new. Now is time. 


Fortunes are absolutely sure for the workers. _ 








FUN. 


Grrontmo will buy his ticket to Florida of a 
sealper. 

THE snail is called ‘‘the poor man’s oyster” in 
France. To eat suails cannot be called fast living. 
—Lowell Courier. : 

AN tian mummy on exhibition at the lowa 
State Fair has been seized by a landlord in pay- 
ment of the owner’s board-bill, and the owner now 
complains that his exhibit is.a dead loss.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Sarge, reliable, harmless and cheap is Dr. Butx’s 
Coven Syrup. We do not wonder at its popularity. 

“He saw before him the gladiator die.” Yes, 
and he wouldn’t, perhaps, if there had only been a 
sensible man to rub him well with SatvaTion Om. 


‘* AND so you really want to go to. Congress?” 
Yes, ren" frankly, Ido hope to get the nomina- 
tion.”’ ** Well, suppose you get elected, what would 

ou do when you got there?” ‘* Do? Why, work 

or a re-clection, of course. What do you = 
I should do?” “Ah. I see nig” Ag have the making 
of a great statesman in you. You may count on my 
influence,”’—Boston Transcript. 


CLAREMONT COLONY 


Orrers great inducements. Send for free illus- 
— —— and maps. J. F. Mancua, Clare- 
mont, Va. 


WRITERS 


Or novel and attractive advertisements are offered 
$800 cash for best advertising notices. 

For particulars, address World’s Dispensary Medi- 
cal Association, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANGosTURA BiTTERS.were prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
Sreeert for his private use. Their reputation is 
such to-day that they have become generally known 
as the best appetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Srxcert & Sons. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gone, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Tweuty-five cents a bottle. 


Buair’s Priis.—Great English Gout and Rheum- 
atic Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills, At 
all druggists’. Ree ae 


Brrp Manna restores the song of cage birds and 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d St., Phila. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A cLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and. vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. LAWRENCE, 212 East. 9th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of change. 
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The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all schools and 
mesons voluntarily testify to its superior 
me 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASIL ¥ PREPA RED. At Druggists—25c., 506., $1. 


= A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” sent free on application.’ 


Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


A BRAVE LADY. 


Mrs. Schoonmaker, of Creek’ Locks, N.'Y., had 
the misfortune to lose the sight of one of her eyes 
through an accident, and endured painful inflam- 
matory action therein for two long years— the 
other eye finally becoming sympathetically affect- 
ed, her health seriously suffering ; indeed, she was 
a mere wreck, a walking skeleton. 


In this Terrible Strait 
she consulted Dr. David Kennedy, of Rondout, N.Y., 





who told her at once that the injured eye mu 
removed. She quietly, but ony. said: ‘All right, 
doctor, but don’t give me‘any chloroform. Let m: 
husband sit by my side during the operation, and 
will neither cry out nor stir.” The work was done, 
and the poor woman kept her word. 


TALK OF SOLDIERLY COURAGE, 


This showed greater pluck than it takes to face a 
hundred guns. To restore her general health, and 
give tone and strength to the system, Dr. Kenned 
then gave the Favorite Remedy, which clean 
the blood and imparted new life to the long-suffer- 
ing woman. She rapidly gained health and strength, 
and is now well. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 


is a priceless blessing to women. No family should 
be without it. The laboring man, the mechanic, the 
student and literary man, should have this medi- 
cine. It will build up a system which has been run 
down by overwork. It is not expensive, and it is 
efficient. PREPARED. BY 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 


Sold by <1 Druggists. $1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 





ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Pzrry’s MorH anp FreckLE 
Lotion, it is. reliable. ; 
For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fieshworms, 
ask your druggist for PERRY’s 
COMEDONE AND. PrmpLe REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 
Send for circular. : 
Brent Goon & Co., 57 Murray. St., 
New York. . 














n and Piles. The smallest take 
Only one pill a dose. 40inavial, Purely Veg 
Stable. ice 25 cents, 5 vials by mailfor$1.0 
ARTER MEDIC! NE CO., Prop'rs, New York, 
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EPPS’S 


COCOA 


First Prize Medal, Viena, WEIS M’f’r of Meerschaum 
q 1873. | Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 

es, etc., wholesale and retail. 
ete done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way,N.Y. Factories, 69 











WalkerSt., & Vienna, Austria. 
=~ Sterling silv-m't'd 
ipes, new designs 





OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wondertul Cure for Coughs and Colds, 
— oh. Beaten ee = 
Colds where other remedies’ tailed. 
Keep in readiness. 8 sizes—25c., 50c. 
f all druggists, Beware of 





ws counterfeits, 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns'& Bunions. 


BOKERS BI 


‘tun OLDEST awp BEST or Au.’ 
veg Mason: To ne 


























__Ueed by alt Phyetotana, Duvacwns on ax Mast, Bi, 5¢ WEST TWENTY-FIFEN ST., KEW YORK. 
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Sore Eyes 


The eyes are always in sympathy ° 
the body, and’ an at i 
of its condition, ag eyes become 
weak, and the lids inflamed and sore, it ie 
an evidence that the system has become. 
disordered by Serofula, for which Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best known speed 
Scrofula, which produced. a painful-in- 


fammation in’my eyes, caw me much 
suffering for a number of-years. By the 


advice of a physician I commenced taking ~~~ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
Galicine a short time I was completely 


Cured 


My eves are now in a splendid condition, 
and i am as well, and strong as ever. — 
Mrs. William Gage, Concord, N. H. 


For a number of years I was troubled 

with « humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief: until 1. commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, This medicine 
has cfletted a complete cure, and I believe 
it to be the best of blood purifiers. — 
¢. E. Upton, Nashua, N. H. 


From childhood, and until within a few 
months, L have been afflicted with Weak 
‘and Sore Eyes. I have used for these 
complaints, with beneficial results, Aver’s 
Sarsaparilla, and consider it x great blood 
purifier. — Mrs, C, Phillips, Glover, Vt. 


I suffered for a year with inflamma- 
tion in my left eye. “Three ulcers formed 
on the ball, depr riving me of sight, and 
causing great pain. After trying many 
other remedies, to no purpose, I was finally 
induced to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 


By Taking 


three bottles of this medicine, have been 
entirely cured.” My ‘sight - has been re- 
stored, and there is no sign of inflamma- 
tion, sore, or uleer in my eye.— Kendal 
T. Bowen, Sugar Tree Ridge, Ohio. 


My daughter, ten years old, was afflicted 
with Scrofulous Sore Eyes.’ During the 
last two yeurs she never saw light. of any 
kind. Physicians of the highest standing 
exerted their skill, but with no permanent 
success. On. the’ recommendation of a 
friend I purchased a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 
suparilla, which my daughter commenced 
taking. Before she had used the third 
bottle her sight was restored, and she ean 
now look steadily at a brilliant light with- 
out pain. Her cure is complete. - —W.E. 
Sutherland, Evangelist, Shelby City, Ky. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





BIG OFFER, Zaza ct 


Operating Washing ve nes, If you want 
one, send us your name, P. O. and express of- 
fice at once. THE NATIONAL CO., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 








New Yous and Chicago. A:dress, for Agency, 
W..TANSILL & CO., Cuicagco. 


ae ALL. $30a week and expenses 
0 RK pe id. Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
oan O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING ering iss’ ewsie 


cost et Sy mrs © ©The advertiser who wants tc 
spend one dollar finds in it the information he re- 
thou while for him who will invest one hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising, a scheme is in- 
dicated which will meet his every requirement, or 
can be made to do so by slight changes easil 
arrived at by Seeeenaenee. One hundred an 
fifty-three editions have been is: post, 
id, fo any address for 10 cents. Apply to Gio, P. 
B ELL & ©O,, NEWSPAPER A ERTISING 
Wow Ye AA, 10Spruce Street (Pripting House Square) 
bide Agents wanted. SS best oe0- 
5 scan in the world. 1 monn ives ro 
ec! 


1250; Address JAY BRONSON, Detroi 


E WANT YOU! 


ent to 
per ‘month and and 
and 


_ STANDARD SILVERW CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT 








A book of 100 pages. . The 
best book for an adver. 
tiser to consult, be he ex- 

perienced or otherwise. It 
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alive enengetic, man 
or hang og needing 

t us in every 
expenses, or 2 
Wana 











obtained. H.W. T. JENNER, 
Patent Att’y, Washington,D ©. 
Charges moderate. Cir's Tree. 





WRINKLES, BLACE-HELz°, 
Pimpies,Freckics,Pittizges, 
olesand Superfluous Tair 
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World. 
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CLUBBING RATES ADDRESS. 
NEW YORK FASHION MONITOR 
- BOX 3782 NEW YORK 











GENUINE YANKEE SOAP 


After half a century 
is still without an 
equal, AS A SHAV- 
ING SOAP, 

sits rich, mild 
and lasting lather 
leaves nothing to bo 
desired. Ali Drug- 
gists keepit. Avoid 
Imitations. . Trial 
Samples by Mail, 
Sor 12 cts. 

The J. B. Williams Co., 

: Glastonbury, Conn., 

__ Formerly Williams & Bros., Manches‘er, 1840, 


THE MIKADO i223: 


© Kirst, the complete words of the Mikado; 
, the music of all the best songs; where 
crehtags of all the characters in the opera. These 
facts make it the best Mikado book published, but 
we send with it ten beautiful chromo cards besides, 
not defaced by having advertisements printed on 
the pictures. MACK PUBLISHING CO., 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 
AGE NTS WANTE to canvass for a beauti- 
fully illustrated family 
Magazine, now inits twelfth year. Price $1.50a year, 
with splendid premium to everysubscriber. Anexpe 
rienced agent can earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any 
smart man or woman can do well. Now is the time. 
Agent’s circular and sample copy sent free onappli- 
cation to COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM Si rns: 
WILBUR’S 












MANCHESTER. CONN, 


“CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES, 


tT srovent commons, Yow ojgactare oil be uses 





For ten cent 
in stamps we 
will send a 








987 W. Adazs St., Chicas”. 





The finest P. red Chocolate 

Requires no oes: B peng ong a ianee entics 

ont Children ee 4 of vor dealer, cr send ( stamps 
MS. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


NEW “turer” FREE! 


The Fireside af Homo is a mammoth 
16-page, 64-column ated Literary and 
Family paper, filled with the most interesting 
and instructive reading matter for all, Its 
publishers, wishing to introduce it into 
thousands of homes where it is not already 
een gh wee the ccupt of only Twwenty-Fiv 

end The Fi mty-Fivo 
e Fireatde at Hom»s 
to every apsber 





of seeven< 
and valuable Outfit, Containing 
the following patterns: 1 set Initiale 1 Be in, iy 1 Dancing 
Giri, 9 in. high, 1 Ranning Boy, Tin. high, 1 Baisies, 5 in. 
PIEK, 1 banck Bases, 456 ta, high, 1 cluster Apple Blossoms, 3 x 4 
in.,1 Owl on branch, 434 in. high, 1 bunch Peaches, 1 cluster 
Daisies, lspray Wheat, 1 spray Morning Glories, 1 Calla Lily, 1 
bunch Forget-Me-Nots, 1 Rosebud with wee 4 ray Pansics, 
1 spray Bachelor's Button with grasses, 1 Pink, 1 Day Lily with 
bud and foliage, 1 spray Vinca, 1 bunch Daisies, 1 Japonica Bud 
with leaves, 1 Fat Boy (comic, 1 cluster Forget-Me-Nots, 1 Pansy, 
1spray Daisies,1 Star Flower, 1 spray Spanish Rose, 1 Outline 
Design, 1 Vine, 4 patterns for flannel embroidery and 8 smaller 
designs for Crazy Patchwork, making in all 35 Elegant Patterns, 
worth at retail from 5 to 29-cents each, and 1 Complete Aiphabct 
worth 75 cents, also 1 box best Powder, 15c., 1 Improved Distrib- 
utor, 10c., and 1 Complete Book of Instructions, 15ce. Remember, 
we give the entire Outfit descri ¢ to every one sending 
25 cents fora three-months’ potlecod « tion to our paper. This Outfit 
Ssstively new, has never been offered before in any way, and 
t not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs adver- 
tised by Others, Five sabscriptions and five Outfits will be sent 
for $1.00. Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guarantecd. 
Astoour TOMES, we refertoany publisherin N.Y, Address, 
s, Ii. Mt how CO., 27 Park Place, New Ycrt:. 


aLepanms SCENERY.—Views of the California 
Red woods Forests and Operations of the Logging 
Camps sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the 
U. S. and Provinces. Size 5x8, 50 cts., or one doz., 
$5: size 10x14, $1 each. Liberal discount to the 
Trade. Address all orders to Wm. P. Turner, P O. 
Box me Eureka, Humboldt County, California, 


“wore RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes... Speedy relief ;-harm- 
less ; infallible ; 4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sall- 
cylates—box, $1 Books free ; thousands authentic 
references. L. A. Paris & ‘Co., General Agents, 
102 West 14th st., New York. 

or the Liquor Habit 


DRU NKENNES Positively Cured 


stages. All desire or craving for stim- 

ulants cutouts ae Temoved. Medicine can be given 

without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 

coffee, tea, or articles of food... Cures guaranteed. 

Send d for particulars, GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Golden u air Wash 


from all Ghjectionabje 
ha applications, 
~P Sunny Hue so aioe 
The best in the 



















YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Government Bond, 


ISSUE OF 1864. 


These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to — 

THREE DRAWINGS ANNUALLY. 
Until each and every bond is redeemed Bis z 
larger or smaller premium. Eve bond M 
draw one of the following premiums, as "there 
are NO BLANKS: 


Premiums, Florine. 
3 a 150,000 os 450,000 
3 ‘a 20,000 _— 60,000 
3 a 10,000 _ 30,000 
6 a 5,000 —_— 30,000 
6 a 2,000 _ 12,800 
9 a 1,000 — 9,000 
120 S 400 _ 48,000 
7,750 200 = 1,550,000 


Together 7, 900 Premiums, amounting to 2,189,000 
orins, The next redemption takes 
place on the 


FIRST OF D-:CEMBER, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 
1st of Devember, until 6 P.M.. is entitled to 
the whole premium that muy be drawn thereon on 
that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in RegisteERED LETTERS 
and inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly 
installments, 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address 

INTERNATIONAL BARKING CO., 
160 Fulton St., cor. Broadway, New York City. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

GS The above Government Bonds are not to 
be compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as 
lately decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not 
conflict with any of the laws of the. United States. 

B.—In pe iy pao state that you saw this 
in yuaux LEsiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
2NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


mR. ' LENGYEL’S PASTA POMPADOUR. 


is oeoe ss PLMPLES, gSALt RHEUM, MOL MOLES. PRECELES, 
oolong as 
W RMS and SUN bog che complexion a 








after 
Tue thet inc freshness 
py te of the HANDS, 

Viestand white, PASTA POMPADOUR fs not a paint 
or powder, ao pee 
a remedy that naturally heals ge 
Sent on receipt of Price, $1. 11 direetions accompany 

DR. & EO comm & a 39 ge a «» New York. 


Money refu unhesitatin-"5 $7 
results not Oo eoalert: 
_Men tion . Mustrated Newspaper. 





Batchelor’ 8 Celebrated Hair Dye. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Best in the wor d. 

Harmless! Reliable! In. 

stantaneous! No disap- 

no ridi 

tints , remedies the ill ef- 

fects of bad dyes; leaves 

the hair soft and beautiful 

Black or Brown, Ex- 

ai aro circulars sent 
stpaid in sealed enve. 

fooes. onxpplication, men- 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all drnggists. Applied 
iby experts at 


"Batchelcr's Wig Factory, 


80 Mast 10thSt., N.Y, City. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Specimens of twenty 
kinds of AMERICAN 
WOODS, showing natu 
ral appearance and vari- 
ous effects of finish. In 

lished poplar cabinet. 

o veneers. A treusure 
for Collectors. Invalu- 
ble to Architects, Build 
ers, Mechanics, and Schools. Postpaid, $1.50. Ad 
dress a HAVENS CABINET, 212 Pine St., Jersey 
























TRADE-MARK. 








City, N. J.” Circulars ’s free to any § address. 
ANTED U.S tg Egy DOLLARS of 1838, °39, 
*B1, 52, °78. Half-dollar of 1853 


Pay $15 each. 

pay $10; quarter-dollar of 1853 pay $3: also $2 to 
$10 for twenty- -cent pieces. Premiums from $1 to $500 
paid on over 400 other American coins and frac- 
tional currency. Complete descriptive coin books 
25 cts. by mail. W. VonBeRGEN, Millvil’e, Mass. 





Instant relief. Final cure and never 
g returns, Noindelicacy. Neither 
knife, rge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
and all bow vel troubles--especially constipation—cur- 
ed like magic. ce ag willlearn of asimple remedy 
2 ree, by addressing, . REE EVES, 8 Nassau St., N.Y. St., N. Y. 


Pine Freoeh Ching and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICHS. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. . $12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pcs. 2. 00 





Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pes., $8. e white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 jeves, $10 & $12 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white 3.00 


Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors & designs, $15 up. 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hangin pay etc., low 
prices, ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHIN GOODS. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 


‘ VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, Successors to 


HADLEY’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receivt of P. O. M. Order. 


THE NEW | COMIC BOOK 








eae 
For y-eight umorous Stories, 








SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT 







NEW BUILDING 


Grand Street, New York City, 


Which occupies 125 feet of Grand Street, and, with 
our other buildings, covers the entire block, ‘being 
a 5-story iron-front structure, so increases our 


SELLING SPACE 


That we can promise greater comfort to the shop- 
ping public than any other house-in the city. 


ASSORTMENTS THE LARGEST, 
PRICES THE LOWEST. 


This statement is honest and correct, and there- 
fore can be relied on, and a visit be safely and 
profitably made. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL aren LATEST FALL AND WINTER Sees 
IES, IN ALL GRADES TO THE FINEST. 


G4 i Wool Fancy Scotch Cheviot Suitings, ‘980. ; : 
ary here, $1.35. 
4 All-Wool Fancy Silk Check ond Stripes, $1. 39; 
else here, $1.7 
All-Wool Mixture and Checks, 85c. ; elsewhere, 


35, 
6-4 All-Wool Camel’s-Hair Homespuns, 49c. ; else- 
where, 70c. 
4-4 All-Wool Tricots (Grays), 39c. a yard. 
46-inch Au Wool -French Beatrion Cloth, [9¢.; 
worth $1.2: 
Fy + xg “All Wool French Cashmeres, 74e.; worth 


_ 36-inch All-Wool French Cashmeres, 50c, ; worth 
«Uc, 
40-inch All-Wool French Serges, 59c.; worth 75c. 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES. 


Silk Stripe Novelties, 35c.; worth 50c. 

=. bee French Striped Soabination. 69¢e, ; 
wor 
= -Wool Scotch Tufted Combination, 95c. ; worth 


1 
ae inch All-Wool Heather Mixtures, 49c.; worth 
ait ap; All-Wool Camel’s-Hair Stripes, 95c. ; worth 


PLUSH COMBINATIONS. 


Fancy Stripes, Checks and Plaids, at $2.25, $2.50, 
and $2.75 a yard. 
Plain, to match, at $1.25 a yard. 


Millinery Novelti 
IN SILKS, VELVETS, SATINS, RIBBONS, FANCY 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 


Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats. 


An excess of over 3,000 Trimmed Hats and Bon- 
nets now on display in our Millinery Parlors, trim- 
med equal to the best, at prices showing fully one- 
third saving. 


CHINA AND ART DEPARTMENT 


THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCKED 
IN THE CITY. 


50 New Designs and Decorations 


IN TEA AND DINNER SETS. 


Prices Throughout the House the 
Lowest, 


ORDERS BY MA‘L 


RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand &t., 
56 to 70 Alien Street, 59 to 65 Orchard eck, 
NEW YORK. 














O MAGAZINE AND PERIODICAL PROPRIE- 
Repel “4 git ™ the mr ig 
Fran e is now pi 
printing and publishing of a few approved maga 
zines and periodicals on moderate terms. The re- 
sources and facilities of the House for turning os 
work of this kind are well known. For further 
rticulars address DerartmMent D, Frank Lesuix’s 
ene House, 53 Park Place, New York City. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy 


Sen eet ee ee ee 








0, FRINK, 163 Broadway, New York. 


eae Soieekee 


cure in 































eS 








BEFORE AND AFTER 











-REFINING 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTR4 ATED NEWSPAPER. 





INFLUENCES OF MATRIMONY. 


‘A caller upon the President the other evening found that gentleman reclining in an easy chair, 


wearing a black silk smoking-cap with a long tassel reaching down to the centre of his back. 


his figure was tied an Oriental-hned dressing gown of some crazy-quilt pattern, and a pz ir of alligator 


skin slippers were on his feet. 


The W ashington gossips have it that his surrender is ¢ ap te. 


Exchange 


acOniTE Mamennie . 
WITH: REMARKABLE TENACITY 
TOLL: WOVEN: FA 
M:FABRICS? 
























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


MW. BAKER R & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


L 
C/ renald, 


Jd (oO 
ondta ble rg Ks Co. 








japanese, Canton and Escu-. 


rial (repes. Plain Colored, 
Striped and Fancy Brocade 
Silks, Satins and Velvets. 
Also, White Silks and Satins, 
specially manufactured for 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


Proadovay c A’, 1 9th ét, 


ved YORK. 








By ordering 
5 ‘ 


Fashionable Custom Clot ting, 


NEW YOR K. 


ELEGANT SUITS to Crder, 
818, 820 and $25. 


DRESS SUITS, 


$20 to $35. 


TROUSERS, 
85 to 88. 


WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit- 
ings, and Fashion Plates, with 
full direetions for ordering 
Gents’ Clothing and Furnish- 
ing Goods by mail, with fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for samples. Mention 
eolor and price desired, and 
give trial order to 


WOODRUFF & 00. 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
658 Broapway, New York. 








ee Ly «a Cholera, 


mi 
and jegthing. A pre- 
pentics, Sons Sum etives. ret toot ior Bye 


PoRecr nu mt a stin 
ulres no cookt a, oe sf OL, ¥ Bise 4 


and Feeding of Infant mailed tree. 
DOLIBER, GOODALB Me co. Boston, som 


for Dys- 





‘Around 


| 


* 


[NoveMBER 6, 1685, 


GOVERNMENT TESTS. 





The Royal Baking Powder Declared 
Superior to all others. 





The fact that Royal Baking Powder is, in all respects, 


the best baking powder offered to the public has been 


established beyond question. 


Prof. H. A--Mott; when employed by the U. 8. 


various baking powders of the market 


ment to analyze the 


7 


an extended investigation, reported in 


Govern- 


to determine which was the best and most economical, after 


favor of the Royal, 


and it was adopted for government use. 


Prof. Mott has continued his examinations of baking 


powders sold at the present day, and now affirms it as his 


deliberate judgment, arrived at after most thorough research 


and a 


vareful examination of the principal brands of the 


market, that the Royal is undoubtedly the purest and most 


reliable baking powder offered to the public. 


his recent report, says: 


“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, 


Prof. Mott, in 


for [ 


have so found it in many tests made both for that company 


‘and the U. S. Government. 


**T will go still further and state that, because of 


the 


facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly purs 


cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the 


proper proportions of the same, and the method of its 


preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 


purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the 
3. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu.D.”’ 
Late U. 8. Government Chemisé, 


public. D: 


ASTORI, 
Mother's 
Great Medicine 


for 


Gabe ebussae 


Physicians recommend Castoria. 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 


PARALYSIS 


Isa most insidious disease 
It is often preceded by SCI- 
ATICA and other he If 
not checked the LIM BS 
STE and sometimes the 
SPINE I BECOMES so 
TENED and disorganized, 
It can be perfectly cured by 


DR.BUCKLANDS 


silID™ gat5 gest 


Sleeplessness, 

Sart $18 Locomotor Ataxia, 
Opium Habit, Headache. 
Drunkennegs, Ovarian Neuraigia, 


Nervous Exhaustion, 
Sick Headache, Epileps = 
Sciatica, St. Vitus’s Dance. &c. 


is is in no sensoea PA ATENT MEDICINE, Cor. 

tains no Opiates or Chioral. I¢ isa Nerve and Maca 

Food ‘Tonic, and isthe best ees Tonic and Reste 
Biscanes known, Jiustrated Treatise on Nervou 
isenscs y Exhoustion, Opium Habit, ‘Zo. sent FRE! 


go per Bottle. 























All Druggiste. 


SCOTCH OATS ESSENCE C0., 1i4 Fulton Strect, N.Y. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 


$3. Circular size, $8. Press for 
Ae pK nthe $44. Type-setting easy: 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for | 
= catalogue. KELSEY &(0., Meriden, Conn. 


- by Peck’s Pat, Improver 
Cusmiongp Ear Drums 
w iopers REE distinctly 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs, Addre 
or call on F, HISCOX, @§3 Broadway, N: Y. PA this paper. 
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BLOOMINGDALE'S 


3D AV., 59TH AND 60TH STS. | 

Notwithstanding that we display the highest | 
Novelties and the most elegant line in the city | 
in our Suit and Cloak Department, yet in order 
to inaugurate our New Store in a worthy man- | 
ner we are selling at prices unprecedentedly 
low. 


a IMPORTED WRAPS IN FAN 
I 


CY 

*>LUSH, FRIEZE, ASTRAKHAN, 

PLUSH, BEADED VELVET, BOUCLE 
NAPPE, marked as low as oe S11 50 

100 };EAL PLUSH WRAPS, oe satin 

lining. with hare and ball trimming, we 
| <ffer for 15 00} 

= | 

500 SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, 42 inches | 


long; decided bargains.. Re £3 50 

700 MOHAIR PLUSH SACQUES, quilted 
satin lining, astonishingly cheap at... 12 *) 
! 


20 HEAVY BOUCLE JACKETS, some 
double-breasted, others to button diag 
onally ; well worth $5 each. 2 95 


500 JERSEY BOUCLE JACKETS, with 
large metal buttons, at less than half 
usual price... ee ; a 


| 1,000 STOC KINETTE, BEAVER, CHECKED 
AND STRIPED JACKETS . 50 


| 

| 
IN OUR JERSEY DEPARTMENT we have 
hundreds of different styles, forming the mcst 
| complete and extensive assortment in the city, 
| at prices lower than the lowest. 

50 dozen IMPORTED CHILDREN’S JERSEYS, 
worth at least $1 75, $1 15. 











We display in OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT the 
most recherché styles ever imported at very 
moderate prices, 


OUR IMPORTED PATTERN COSTUMES, 
which cannot be cqualed in the city for less 
than from $150 to $300 — our prices are only 
from $60 to $120 





A SPECIAL LOT TAILOR-MADE SUITS OF | 
ASSABETH CLOTH, FLANNEL, ETC., 
$8 50, $11 95, $13 50 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS.,, 


8D AV., 59TH AND 60TH ST. 





i 

| 

, | 

50 to $40. | 
! 

' 

| 


| Mail Orders punctually and satisfactorily filled. | 
Send for Free Catalogue. 





¢-————-- —- -— sk 


Brass Beds and Children’s Cribs 
Clean, Elegant and Durable. The on'y kind used 
in Europe. 


NEW VORK. BRASS FURNITURE CO., 


9 Union Square. 


neues 











